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The poet’s eye, in a fine phrenzy rolling, 

Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven; 
And, as imagination bodies forth 

The forms of things unknown, the poet’s pen 

Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothing 

A local habitation and a name. 
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THE FAIRY ISLE. 
BY 8. G. GOODRICH. 


I, 


In the far off sea there is many a sprite, 
Who rests by day, but awakes at night. 
In hidden caves where monsters creep, 
When the sun is high, these spectres sleep. 
From the glance of noon, they shrink with dread, 
And hide mid the bones of the ~~ 
Where the surf is hushed, and the light is dull, 
In the hollow tube and whitened skull, 
They crouch in fear or in whispers wail, 
For the lingering night, and the eoming gale. 
But at eventide, when the shore is dim, 
And bubbling wreaths with the billows swim, 
They rise on the wing of the freshened breeze, 
And flit with the wind o’er the rolling seas. 
At summer eve, as I sat on the cliff, 
I marked a shape like a dusky skiff, 
That skimmed the brine, toward the rocky shore— 
I heard a voice in the surge’s roar— 
] saw a form in the flashing spray, 
And white arms beckoned me away. 


II. 


Away o’er the tide we went together, 
Through shade and mist and stormy weather. 
Away, away, o’er the lonely water, 
On wings of thought like shadows we flew, 
or paused ’mid scenes of wreck and slaughter, 
That came from the blackened waves to view. 
he staggering ship to the gale we left, 
The drifting corse and the vacant beat, 
he ghastly swimmer all hope bereft— 
We left them there on the sea to float! 
Through mist and shade and stormy weather, 
That night we went to the icy Pole, 
s And there on the rocks.we stood together, 
,And saw the ocean before us roll. 
No monn shone down on the hermit sea," 
_No cheering beacon illumined the shore, 
0 ship on the water, no light on the lea, 
© sound in the ear but the billow’s roar. 
ut the wave was bright, as if lit with pearls, 
And fearful things on its bosom played ; 
luge crakens claled in foamy whuls, 
As if a : tas for their sport was made, 





Or mighty whales through the crystal dashed, 
And upward sent the far glittering spray, 

Till the darkened sky with the radiance flashed, 
And pictured in glory the wild array. 


Ill. 


Hast thou seen the deep in the peovanant beam, 
Its wave like a maiden’s bosom swelling ? 

Hast thou seen the stars in the water’s gleam, 
As if its depths were their te Faber ? 

We met more beautiful scenes that night, 
As we slid along in our spirit-car, 

For we crossed the South Sea, and, ere the light, 
We doubled Cape Horn on a shooting star. 

In our way we stopped, o’er a moonlit isle, 
Which the fairies had built in the lonely sea, 
And the surf spirit’s brow was bent with a smile, 
As we gazed through the mist of their revelry. 

The ripples that wer to the pebbly shore, 
O’er shells of purple in wantonness played, 
And the whispering zephyrs sweet odours bore, 
From roses that bloomed amid silence and shade. 
In winding grottos, with gems all bright, 
Soft music trembled from harps unseen, 
And fair forms ps on wings of light, 
Mid forests of fragrance, and vallies of green. 
There were voices of gladness the heart to beguile, 
And glances of beauty too fond to be true— 
For the surf sprite shrieked, and the vy A Isle, 
By the breath of the tempest was swept from our view. 
Then the say Moe o’er the billows rushed. 
And trampled the sea in its march of wrath; 
From stooping clouds the red lightning gushed, 
And thunders moved in their blazing path. 
*T was a fearful night, but my shadowy guide 
Had a voice of glee as we rode on the gale, 
For we saw afar a ship on the tide, 
With a bounding course and a fearless sail. 
In darkness it came, like a storm-sent bird, 
But another ship it met on the wave— 
A shock—a shout—but no more we heard, 
For they both went down to their ocean grave! 
We paused on the misty wing of the storm, 
As a rudy flash lit the face of the deep, 
And fair in its bosom full many a form 
Was oe down to its silent sleep. 
Another flash! and they seemed to rest, _ 
In scattered groups, on the floor of the tide | 
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The lover and loved, they were breast to bes 
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The mother and babe, they were side by 


The leaping waves clapped their hands 


in joy 
And gleams of gold with the waters flowed, 
ce of the knew no alloy, 
For all was hushed in their lone abode. 


.. EV. 


Myo like midnight visions, we passed, 


he storm above, the surge below, 
And shrieking forms swept by on the blast, 
Like demons speeding on errands of woe. 
My sgirit sank, for aloft in the cloud, 
A star-set flag on the whirlwind flew, 
And 1 knew that the billow must be the shroud 
Of the noble ship and her gallant crew. 
Her side was striped with a belt of white, 
And twenty guns from each battery frowned, 
But the lightning came in a sheet of flame, 
And the towering sails in its folds were wound. 
Vain, vain was the shout, that in battle rout, 
Had rung as a knell in the ear of the foe, 
For the bursting deck was heaved from the wreck, 
And the sky was bathed in the awful glow! 
The ecean shook its oozy bed, 
As the swelling sound to the canopy went, 
And a thousand fires like meteors shed 
Their light into the tossing element. 
A moment aed gleamed, then sank in the feam 
And the darkness swept over the gorgeous glare— 
They yc green mariner down to their home, 
And left them all sleeping in stillness there! 


Vv. 


The storm is hushed, and my vision is o’er, 

The surf sprite changed to a foamy wreath, 
The night is deepened along the shore, 

And I thread my way o’er the omy heath. 
But often again I shall go to that cliff, 

And seek for her form on the flashing tide, 
For I know she will come in her airy skiff, 

And over the sea we shall swiftly ride. 

ee ees 
: From the Saturday Evening Pest. 
THE LAST WORDS OF BYRON, 


“IT must ae now,” the muraiur’d sound, 
Hung on the dying Poet’s breath, 
And his closed lids were almost bound, 
By the cold wreath of death. 
The lustre of that eye was fled— 
Press’d by the heavy, clammy brow, 
And half released from earth he said 
In gentle tones, “I must sleep now.” 


That cold, and unexpressive eye 
Once lighted on the brave to peace ; 
And that still voice, once raised on high, 
The triumph songs of Greece. 
“Was she, the loved one, lingering near, 
The sharer of isearly vow— 
That he might whisper in her ear 
His dying words, “I must sleep now ?” 


Unheard by her, those accents fell, 
Unheeded passed his latest breath, 
No gentle wife, to bid farewell, 
No child to smooth his bed of death. 
No forms of kindred youth, or love 
Around his couch, were seen to bow; 
But stranger ears, and His— Above 
Heard his last words, “I must sleep dna 


ELIA. 
——~ 


Monat percertions.—No moral perceptions are so 


blunt as these ot the selfish; their’s is the worst of 


near-sightedness~that of the heart. 





BYRON——-THE BARONET’S BRIDE. 


THE BARONET’S BRIDE, 
Wroim the Mary of & hace Physician. 


Never was man married under more auspicious cir. 
cumstances than Sir Henry Harleigh. Himself the 
descendant of an ancient house, and the accomplished 

ssessor ofa splendid fortune; his bride the fairey 

ower in the family of a distinguished nobleman; surely 
here were elements of high happiness, warranting. the 
congratulations of the “troops of friends”® who, by 
their presence, added eclat to the imposing nuptials, 
“Heaven bless thee, sweet Anne?” sobbed the venera. 
ble _ her father, folding his daughter in his arms, 
as Sir Henry advanced to conduct her to his travelling 
chariot; “may these be the last tears thou wilt have 
occasion to shed!” The blushing pil could make no 
reply; and linking her arm inthat of her husband, dizzy 
with agitation, and almost insensible of the many 
hands that shook hers in ing, suffered him to lead 
her through the throng of guests above, and linesof 
be-favoured lacqueys below, to the chariot waiting to 
conduct “the happy pair” to a romantic residence of 
Sir Henry’s in Wales. ‘The moment they were seated, 
the steps were shut up—the door closed. Sir Henry 
hastily waved a final adieu to the omnes threngi 
the windows of the drawing-room he alias quitter: 
the postillions cracked their whips, and away dashed 
the chariot-and-four, amidst the cheery pealing of the 


——“bearing its precious throbbing charge’ 
To halcyon climes afar.” 


Sir Henry’s character contrasted strongly, in some 
respects, with that of his lady. His urbanity was tinc- 
tured with a certain reserve, or rather melancholy, 
which some considered the effects of an early and se- 
vere devotion to study; and others, perhaps more truly, 
of a constitutional tendency inherited from his moth: 
er. There was much subdued energy in his charac. 
ter; and you could not fail, under all his calmness of 
demeanour, to observe the strugglings of talent and 
ambition. Lady Anne, on the contrary, was all 

rightliness and frolic. *T'was like a sunbeam and a 
cloud brought together; the one, in short, “L’Allegro:” 
the other, “Il Penseroso.” ualities of each were 
calculated to attemper those of the other, alternately 
ipetigating and frightening; and who would not pre- 
dicate a happy and harmonious union of such ex- 
tremes? 

Six months after their marriage, the “happy couple” 
returned to town, after having traversed an extensive 

rtion of the Continent. Lady Anne looked love- 

ier, and her spirits were more buoyant and brilliant 
than ever. ad apparently transferred not a little 
of her vivacity into her husband's more tranquil tem- 
perament: his manners exhibited a briskness and 
joyousness which none of his friends had ever witnes- 
in him before. During the whole of the London 
“season,” Lady Anne revelled in enjoyment, the idol 
of her husband—the centre of the gaiety and cheerful- 
ness—the star of fashion Her debut at Court wasthe 
most flattering of the day. It was generally talked of, 
that the languid elegance, the listless fastidiousness 0! 
royalty, had been quickened into something like an 
appearance of interest, as the fair bride bowed betore 
it, in the graceful attitude of loyal duty. One or twice 
I had the satisfaction of meeting with her Ladyship 
in publing charming vivacity---all sparkle—-follow- 
ed by crowds of flatterers—till one would have thought 
her nearly intoxicated with their fragrant incense. 
‘What a sweet smile!’—‘How pasting, ceful!’..- 
‘Heavens, what a swan-like neck?’-..‘Ah! happy fl- 


low, that Harleigh!’-..“Seen Lady Anne! Oh! yonder 
she moves---there---that laughing lady in white sati0, 
tapping the French Ambassador on the shoulder with 
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her fan” ‘What! is that Lady Anne, now waltzing 
with Lord ——? What a superb foot and ankle!— 
What a sylph itis!’ Such was the ball-room tittle 
tattle that ever accompanied Sir Henry and his lady 
in passing through the mazesof a London season; and 
I doubt net the reader would have joined in it, could 
he have seen Lady Anne! Should I attempt to present 
her bodily before him, he would suspect me of cullin 
the hyperboles of the novelist, while J should feel that 
after all I had failed. He should have seen for him- 
self the light of passion-~of feeling and thought---that 
shone in her eyes---the beauteous serenity that reign- 
ed in her aristocratic brow-—‘in all her gestures, dignity 
and love?” ‘There is a picture of a young lady by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds that has been swern to by hundreds 
as the image of Lady Anne; and it is one worthy of 
the artist’s pencil. Not the least characteristic trait 
about her, was the naivete with which she acknow- 
ledged her love of Sir Henry, displaying it on all oc- 
easions by 


“Looks of reverent fondness,’ 


that disdained concealment. And so it was with the 
Baronet. Kach was the other’s pride and content- 
ment: and both were the envy of society. Ah, who 
could look upon them, and believe that so dark a day 
was to come, 

In due time Sir Henry completed the extensive ar- 
rangements for his town residence; and by the begin- 
ning of the ensuing winter, Lady Anne found herself 
at the head of as noble ‘an establishment as her heart 
could desire. The obsequious morning prints soon 
teemed with accounts of his dinners; and of the balls, 
routs, soirees, and conversaziones given by this new 
“queen of the evening hour.” Sir Henry, who repre- 
sented his county in Parliament, and consequently had 
many calls upon his time—for he was rather disposed 
tobea “working” member—let his lady have it all 
herownway. He mingled but little in her gaities; and 
when he did it was evident that his thoughts were 
elsewhere—that he rather tolerated than enjoyed them. 
He soon settled into the habitudes of the man of pelz- 
tical fashion, seldom deviating from the track, with 
all its absorbing associations, bounded by the House 
and Clubs;—those sunk-rocks of many a woman’sdo- 
mestic happiness! In short, Sir Henry—man of fash- 
ion as he was—was somewhat of a character, and 
was given ample credit for sporting “the eccentric.” 
His manners were marked by a dignity that often 
froze into almost surly abruptness; which, however 
was easily carried to the account of severe political 
application and abstraction. Towards his beautiful 
wife, however, he.preserved a demeanour of uniform 
tenderness. She could not form a wish that he did 
not even personally endeavour to secure her the means 
of gratifying. Considering the number and importance 
of his public engagements, many wondered that he 
could contrive to ‘be so often seen accompanying her 
in rides in and about the Park and elsewhere; but 
who could name 


“The sacrifiee affection would not yield.’ 


Some there were, however, who ere long imagined 
they deteeted a moodiness; an irritability; a restlessness; 
of whieh his politieal engagements afforded_no suffi- 
cient explanations. ‘They spoke of his sudden fits of 
absence, and the agitation he displayed on being start- 
led from them. hat could there be to disturb him? 
was he running beyond his income te supply his lady’s 
€xtravaganee? was he offended at any lightness or in- 
discretion of which she might have been guilty? had he 
given eredence to any of the hundred tales circulated 
In society of every woman eminent in the haut ton? 
was he embarrassed with the consequence of some deep 
political move? Noone could tell; but many marked 
the increasing indications of his dissatisfaction and 
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g | sympathising, and her acquaintance 
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depression. Observation soon fastened her keen eyes 
upon the Lady Anne, and detected occasional clouds 
upon her general joyduscountenance. Her bright eye 
was often laden with anxiety; the colour of her check 
varied; the blandness and cheerfulness of her manner 
gave place to frequent abruptness, petulance, and ab- 
sence; ptoms, these, which soon set her eco 
ulating. 

henever this sort of enquiry is roused, charity falls 
asleep. She never seemed at ease, it was said in her 
husband’s presence---his departure seemed the signal 
for her returning gaiety. Strange to say, each seemed 
the conscious_source of the other’s anxiety and ap- 
prehension. Each had been detected casting furtive 
glances at the other---trackling one another’s motions, 
and listening, even, to one another’s conversation; 
and some went so far as to assert that each had been 
observed on such occasasions to turn suddenly pale. 
What could be the matter? Every body wondered; 
no one knew. Some attributed their changed deport- 
ment to the exhaustion consequent upon late 
hours and excitement; a few hinted the probabil- 
ity of a family---many whispered that Sir Henry 
---some that y Anne---gambled.--Others, again, in- 
sinuated that each had too good a cause to be dissatis- 
fied with each othier’s fidelity. When, however, 1t got 
currently reported that a letter was one evening given 
to Sir Henry at his club, which blanched his face and 
shook his head as he read it---that his whole manner 
was disturbed for days after, and that he even absen- 
ted himself from a grand debate in the house---an oc- 
casion on which he was specially pledged to support 
his party---curiosity wasat once heightened and be- 
wildered. Then, again, it was undeniable that they 
treated one another with the utmost tenderness---reall 
---unequivocally. Lady Anne, however, daily exhibit 
symptoms ot increasing disquietude; the lustre faded 
from her eye, the colour fgom her cheek---her vivacity 
totally disappeared--.she no longer even affected it. 
“How thin she gets!” was an exclamation heaid on 
all hands. They were seen less frequently in society; 
and even when they did enter into it, *twas evidently 
an intolerable burden.---Sighs were heard to escape 
from Lady Anne; her eyes occasionally filled with 
waren it was noticed, that on observing Sir Henry 
watching her---which was often the case---she made 
violent efforts to recover her composure. Thus in 
tears one —s curiosity was strained to the ut- 
most when Sir Henry approached her, bowed among 
the gentlemen who were proposing to dance with her, 
drew her arm within his, and, with some trepidation . 
of manner, quitted the room. ‘Good Heaven! what 
can be behind the scenes? thought fifty different peo- 
ple who had witnessed this exhibition. 

‘Afraid they lead a woful life together,’ said one. ‘I 
never thought they would suit one another,’ was the 


re . 

Bon my soul,’ simpered a sickly scion of nobility, 
‘*tis an odd thing to oe te I do believe 
Ican explain it all! Harleigh, I know hates to see 
her dance with me—whew"” 

‘Haven’t you seen her turn pale, and seem quite 
sick at heart, when she has noticed him talking to 
Miss ——?’ wheezed an old Dowager, whose daughter 
had attempted to join in the race for the Baronet's 
hand? ‘These, and a thousand others, were questions, 
hints, and innuendoes bandied about everywhere du- 
ring the remainder of the season ; soon after the close 
of which Lady Anne brought her husband a “son and 
heir ?’ and as soon as circumstances would permit, 
the whole establishment was ordered out of town-- 
and Sir Henry and his lady set off no one knew 
whither. It was presently discovered, however, that 
they were spending the summer in a sequestered part 
of Switzerland. At an advanced period of the autumn 





they returned to London; and the little that was seen 
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of them in society served to show that their conti- 
nental sojourn had worked little or no change in 
either—save that Lady Anne, since her accouchement, 
was far more delicate in health than usual under simi- 
lar circumstances. Rumour and speculation were 
suddenly revived by an extraordinary move ot Sir 
Henry’s—he broke up, ata moment’s warning, his 
extensive town establishment, and withdrew to a beau- 
tiful mansion about ten or twelve miles distant from 
the metropolis. Strange as was such a step, it had 
the effect, probably contemplated by the Baronet, of 
quieting curiosity, as soon as the hubbub occasioned by 
the removal of its cause, had ceased. In the vortex of 
London pleasure and dissipation, who can think of ob- 
jects no longer present to provoke enquiry? One 
thing was obvious—that Lady Anne’s family were, or 
affected to be, in the dark about the scource of her 
disquietude. The old peer, whose health was rapidly 
declining, had removed to his native air, in a remote 
part of Ireland. Several ofhis daughters, fine, fashion- 
able women, continued in town. It was whispered 
thattheir visitsto Sir Henry’s had been coldly dis- 
couraged : and thus, if secresy and seclusion were tlie 
objects aimed at by the Baronet, he apparently suc- 
ceeded in attaining them. 

I may observe, that during the period above referred 
to, several enquiries had been made of me concerning 
the topics in question, by my patients, and others— 
who supposed that a former professional acquaintance 
with the Baronet, slight though it was, gave me some 
initiation into the mysteries of his conduct. Such, I 
need hardly say, were queries 1 was utterly unable to 
answer. Sir Henry, though a polite, was at all times 
a distant, uncommunicative man: and had he even 
been otherwise, we came but seldom into personal 
contact since his marriage. 1 therefore shared, instead 
of satistying, the prevalent curiosity respecting his 
movements. 

It was late in the evening of the 25th of April 181—, 
that a letter was put into my hands, bearing on the 
envelope the words “ Private and confidential.” The 
frank was by Sir Henry Harleigh, and the letter, 
which also was from him, ran thus. Let the reader 
imagine my astonishment in perusing it! 

“Dear Doctor —: MY travel ing carriage-and- 
four will be at your door to-morrow morning af be- 
tween nine and ten o’clock, for the purpose of convey- 
ing you down to my house, about ten miles from town 
—where your services are required. Let me jimplore 
you not to permit any engagement—short of life or 
death—to stand in your way of coming at the time, and 
in the mode I have presumed to point out. Your 
presence—believe me!—is required on matters of 
special urgency—and—you will permit me to add—of 
special confidence. I may state, in a word, that the 
object of your visit is Lady Anne. I shall, if possible, 
and you are punctua!, meet you on the road, in order 
that you may be insome measure prepared for the du- 
ties that await you. Iam, &c. &c. 
Henry Harceicu. 

P.S. Pray forgive me if Isay I have opened my 
letter for the sake of entreating you not to anprise any 
body of the circumstance of my sending for you.” 

This communication threw me into a maze of con- 
jectures. I apprehended that the ensuing mornin 
would introduce me to some scene of distress—an 
my imagiaation could suggest only family discord as 
the occasion. I soon made my requisite arrange- 
ments; and when the morning came, without having 
shewn my wife the Baronet’s letter, or giving her any 
clue to my destination, jumped into the pea-green 
chariot-and-four, the instant it drew up at my door— 
and was presently whirled out of town at the rate of 
twelve miles an hour. I observed that the pannels had 
neither crest nor supporters; and the colour was not 
that of the Baronet’s. I did not meet the Baronet, as 
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his letter had led me to expect. On reaching the par 
gates, which stood Spam, the groom leaped i 
instant the reeking horses could be stopped, opened 
the carriage-door, and with a respectful bow informed 
tae that the Baronet begged I would alight at the 
gates. Of course I acquiesced, and walked up the 
avenue to the house, full of amazement at the apparent 
mystery which was thrown about my movements. | 
ascended the spreading steps which led to the hall. 
door, and even pushed it open without encounteri 
any one- Qn ringing the bell, however, an eldérly and 
not very neatly dressed female made her appearance— 
and asked me, with a respectful curtsy, whether my 
name was“ Dr. .” Qn being answered in the 
affirmative, she said that Sir Henry was waiting for 
me in a room adjoining, and immediately led the way 
toit. I thought it singular ome that no male do. 
mestic should have hitherto made his appearance— 
knowing that in town Sir Henry kept an unusuall 
large retinue of such gentry. I thought, also, that 
perceived something unusual, not only in the counte. 
nance and manner ofthe female who had answered 
my summons, but of the groom who attended me from 
town. I was soon, however, in the — of the 
Baronet. The room was spacious and lofty, and fur- 
nished in a style of splendid elegance. Several bust 
statues, and valuable paintings graced the corners an 
sides, together witha noble library containing, I should 
think, several thousand volumes. Before 1 had time 
to cast more than a cursory gance around me, Sir 
Henry issued from adoor at the further extremity ef 
the library, and advancing hastily to me, shook me by 
the hand with cordiality. Hewore a flowered green 
velvet dressing-gown, and hisshirt collars were turned 
down. I thought I had never seen a finer figure or a 
more expressive countenance—the latter, however, 
clouded with mingled sternness and anxiety. 

“ Doctor,” said he, conducting me to a seat, “I feel 
greatly obliged by this prompt attention to my wishes 
—which, however, I fear must have inconvenienced 
you. Have you breakfasted ?” 

“ Yes—but my drive has sharpened my appetite 
afresh—I think I could not resist a cup of chocolate or 
coffee.” 

“ Ah—good! I’m happy to hear it. Perhaps then 
you will permit me to take a turn round the garden— 
and then we will join Lady Anne in the breakfast 
room ?”—I assented. ‘There was something flurried in 
his manner and peremptory in his tone—I saw there 
was something that agitated him, and waited for the 
denouement with interest. In a moment or two, we 
were walking together in the garden, which we had 
entered through a Fag door. 

“ Doctor,” said Sir Henry in alow tone, “1 have 
sent for you on amost melancholy errand to-day” — 
he seemed quite agitated, and paused—proceeding, “ I 
have infinite satisfaction in being able to avail ayes 
of your services—for I know that you are both kin 
and experienced—as well as—confidential?” Again 
he a and looked tull at me—I bowed, and he re- 
sumed. 

“Possibly you may have occasionally heard sur- 
mises about Lad Anne and myself?—lI believe we 
have porwentie | no little speculation latterly!’ I 
smiled and bowed off his enquiry. “1am conscious 
that there has been some grounds for it”—he continu 
with a sigh—“ and I now find the time is arrived when 
all must be known—I must explain it all toyou. You 
have,I believe, occasionally met us in society, an 
recollect her ladyship ?” oF 

Several times, Sir Henry—and { have a distinet 
recollection of her, Indeed”— : 

“Did it ever strike you that there was any thing re- 
markable either in her countenance or deportment 

I looked at a loas to understand him. rage 

“ J~I mean—did you observe a certain peculianty 0 
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expression in her features?”—he continued earnest- 


Sow —let me see—I have certainly observed her 
exhibit languor and lassitude—her cheek has been 
pale, and her countenance now and then saddened 
with anxiety. I supposed, however, there was no 
unusual mode of accounting for it, Sir Henry”—I ad- 
ded with a smile. The Baronet’s face was clouded 


for amoment, as if with di sure and anxiety. 
“Ah’—he replied, hastily—“*I see—I understand 
you—but you are quite mistaken—totally so, Pray, is 


that the general supposition?” : 

“Why—I am not aware of its being expressed in 
so many words; but it was one that struck me imme. 
diately—as a matter of course.” AsI was speaking. 
] observed Sir Henry change colour. 

“Doctor ——” said he, im a low agitated voice, 

rasping my armas if with involuntary energy—“We 
a no time to lose. One word—alas, one word— 
will explain all. Itis horrible torture to me—but I 
canconceal it no longer. You must be told the truth 
atonce, Lady Anne is—insane! “He rather gasp 
ed than spoke that word. He stood suddenly still, 
and covered his face with hishands. He shook with 
agitation. Neither of us spoke for a minute or two— 
except that I almost unconsciously echoed the last 
word he had uttered. “Insane!—Why,I can scarce- 
ly believe my ears, Sir Henry. Do you use the last 
word in its literal—its medical sense ?” 

“Yes, [do!—I mean that my wife is mad—Yes! 
with a mad woman you are asked to sit down to 
breakfast. I can assure you, Doctor ——, that the 
anguish I havelatterly endured on this horrible account 
has nearly driven me to the same condition! Oh 
God, what a dreadful life has been mine for this last 
yearor two,as I have seen this tremendous calam- 
iy ually befalling me” 


implored him to restrain his feelings.” __ ; 

“Yes, you are right,” said he, after a pause, in which 
he tried to master his emotion—“I have recovered 
myself. Let us repair to the breakfast-room. For 

eaven’s sake, appear—if you can—as though no- 
thing had transpired between us. Make any imagin- 
able excuse you please for coming hither. Say you 
were called in by me, on my account; for—for—any 
complaint you choose to mention, It will be for you 
\o watch my poor Lady Anne with profound attention 
—but, of course, not obviously. [I shall take an op- 
portunity, as if by chance,—of leaving you alone 
with her. Afterwards, we will concert the steps ne- 
cessary to this dreadful emergency. By the way, you 
must not expect to. see any thing wild or extravagant in 
hermanner, She will not appear even eccentric; forshe 
is very guarded before strangers. Hush!” said he, shak- 
ing and turning round palely—“did you hear ; no, it was 
a mistake!—Alas, how nervous I am become !—1 
have perfect control over her; but watch her eye; 
her mouth—her eye”—he shuddered; “and you will 
know all! Now, Doctor, for a sake don’t 
commit yourself; or me!” he whispered, as he regain- 
ed the room he had quitted. He paused fora moment 
asifto expend a heavy sigh,—and then opening the 
door through which he had originally entered to re- 
ceive me, ushered me into the breakfast-room. Lady 
Anne; beautiful creature; in a white morning dress, 
sat beside the silver urn, apparently reading the news- 
paper. She seemed surprised at seeing me, and bow- 
éd politely when Sir ‘Gary mentioned my name, 
without n oving from her seat. Her cheek was very 
pale—and there was an expression of deep anxiety ; or 
rather apprehension ; in her eye, which glanced rapid- 
ly from meto Sir Henry who could not appear calm; his 
cheek was flushed ; his hand unsteady; his voiee thick; 
his manner flurried. : 
_ Are not you well, Sir Henry?” enquired his ady, 
ooking earnestly at him. 
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2Ad 
“Never better, love!” he replied, with an effort at 


smiling. 


“I fear I have disturbed your ladyship in reading 
the Morning Post,” said I, interrupting an embarrassed 


— ; : 
“Oh, not atall, sir; not the least. There is nothin 


in ito oa! interest,” she replied, with a faint sigh ; “ 
0 





was only looking over a silly account of the Duchess 
of ’s féte. Do you take breakfast?” address- 
ing me. 

A single cup of tea, and a slice of this tongue, are 


all I shall trouble your ladyship for. Talking, by the 
way, of fétes,” I added, carelessly, “it is whispered in 
the world that your ladyship had taken the veil—or 
—or—died ; in short, we are are all wondering what 
has become of your ladyship—that is, of both of 

“ Ah!” said the Baronet, with affected eagerness, 
“T suppose, by the way, we come in for our share of 
hint and innuendo! Pray, what is the latest coinage, 
doctor, trom the mint of scandal and tittle-tattle ?” 

Lady Anne’s hand trembled as she handed me the 
eup of tea I asked her for—and her eye settled appre- 
hensively on that of her husband. “Why, the general 
impression is, that you are playing general misan- 
thrope, in ee of some political pique.” Sir 
Henry laughed feebly. 

“ And your a ip, too, turns absentee! I fear 
you are fot in the health—the brilliant spirits—which 

to charm the world.” 

“ Indeed, Doctor, I am not! Iam one of the many 
victims” —— 

“ Of ennui,” interrupted the Baronet, quickly, fixing 
an imperative eye upon his lady, I saw with what ner- 
vous apprehension, lest she should afford even the de- 
remy corroboration of what he had told me in the gar- 

en. 

“Yes, yes, ennui,” she replied, timidly, adding, with 
a aig “T wonder the world remembers us so long.” 

“T havea note to write, Docter,” said the Baronet 
suddenly, treading at the same time gently on my foot, 
“ which 1 intend to beg you will carry up to town for 
me. Will you excuse me for a few moments?” [ 
bowed. “WLady Anne, I dare say will entertain you 
from the Morning Post—ha ! ha! 

She smiled faintly. I observed Sir Henry’s eye fixed 
upon her, as he shut the door, with an expression of 
agonizing apprehension. ‘The reader may imagine the 
peculiar feelings of embarrassment with whieh 'l found 
myself at length alone with Lady Anne. Being igno- 
rant of the degree or species of her mental infirmity, I ~ 
felt much at a loss how to shape my conversation. As 
far as one could judge from appearance, she was as per- 
fectly sane asI considered myself. I could detect no 
wildness of the eye—no incoherence of language—no 
eccentricity of deportment—nothing but an air of 
languor and anxiety. — 

: “Sir Henry is looking well,” said I, ashe closed the 
oor. 

“Yes—he always looks well ; even if he were ill, he 
would not look so.” 

“I wish I conld sincerely compliment your ladyship 
on your looks,” 1 continued, eyeing her keenly. 

“Certainly—I have been better than Iam at pres- 
sent,” she replied, with a sigh—“ What I have to com- 
plain of, however, is not so much bodily ailing, as low- 
ness of spirits.” 

“ Your ladyship is not the first on whom a sudden 
seclusion from society has had similar effects. ‘Then 
why not return to town—at least for a season ?” 

“There are—reasons—why I should at ie pre- 
fer to continue in retirement,” she replied, dropping 

Te- 


her eyes to avoid the steadfast look with which 
garded them. ; : 
“ Reasons! perinit me to ask your ladyship the im. 





port of such mysterious terms?” 


I enquired, with 
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entle earnestness, drawing my chair nearer to her, be- 

teving that the ice was at length broken. 

-“Tam not aware, Doctor,” said she coldly, “that I 
said anything that should be called mysterious.” 

“ Pardon, pardon me, my lady ! I was only anxious 
lest you might have any secret source of anxiety prey- 
ing on your mind, and from which I might have the 
power of relieving you. Permit me to say, how deep! 
grieved I am to see your ladyship’s altered looks, i 
need not disguise the fact that Sir Henry isexceedingly 
anxious on your account” — 

“ What! what! Sir Henry anxious—on my account!” 
she repeated, with an air of astonishment ; “ why, can 
it nn be — that J am the object of your present 
Visit, 

I paused fora moment. Why should I conceal or 
deny the fact, thought I. 

_ “ Your ladyship guesses yg Sir Henry’s anxie- 
ties have brought me hither this morning. He wishes 
me to ascertain whether your ladyship labours under 
indisposition of any kind.” __ 

“An pray, Doctor,” continued her ladyship, turn- 
ing pale as she — “ what does he imagine my com- 
plaint to be? Did he mention any particular symp- 

oms 

“Indeed he did—lassitude—loss of appetite—low- 
ness of spirits.” 

She raised her handkerchief to her eyes, which, glis- 
tening with tears, she presently directed to the window, 
as if she dreaded to encounter mine. Her lips quivered 
with emotion. | 

“Dear lady, for Heaven’s sake be calm! Why 
should you distress yourself?” said I, gently placing 
my fingers upon her wrist, at which she started, with- 
drew her hand, looked me rather wildly full in the face, 
and bursting into tears, wept for some time in silence. 

“Oh, Doctor ——!” at length she sobbed, in hesita- 
ting, passionate accents—“ you cannot imagine how 
very ill I am—here,” placing her hand upon her heart. 
“Tam a wretched, a miserablewoman! There never 
lived a more unfortunate being ! I shall never, never be 
happy again,” she continued, vehemently. 

" Coan come, your Ladyship must make a confi- 
dent of me '—What, in Heaven’s name, can be the 
meaning of all this emotion? No one, sure, can have 
used you ill? Come, tell me all about it!” 

Oh, Icannot-I dare not! Itisa painful secret 
to keep, but it would be dreadful to tell 1t. Have you 
really no idea of it? Has it not, then, been openly 
whispered about in the world ?” she enquired eagerly, 
with much wildness in her manner. 

Alas, poor, lady Anne! I had seen and heard enough 
to satisfy me that her state corroborated the fears ex- 
pressed by Sir Henry, whose return at that moment, 
with a sealed note in his hand, put an end to our me- 
lancholy tete-a-tete. He cast a sudden keen glance ot 
scrutiny at his lady and me, and then went up to her, 
and kissed her tenderly without speaking. What 
wretchedness were in his features at that moment! I 
saw by his manner that he desired me to rise and 
take my leave; and after a few words on different sub- 
jects, J rese, bowed to her ladyship, and accompanied 
by the baronet, withdrew. ; 

‘Well, am I right or wrong, Doctor, in my terrible 
suspicions?’ enquired the baronet, his manner much 
disturbed, and trembling from head to foot, as we 
stood together in the large bow-window of his library. 
I sighed, and shook my head. 

‘Did she make oy allusions to the present arrange- 
ment | had been obliged to adopt in the house?’ 

ltold him the substance of what had passed be- 
tween us. He sighed profoundly, and covered his eyes 
for a moment with his hands. 

‘Is her ladyship ever violent?’ I enquired. 

‘No.-seldom---never, never! I wish she were! Any 
thing—any thing to dissipate the horrid monotony of 
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melancholy madness—but I cannot bear to talk on the 
subject. 1 can scarcely control my feelings! He 
turned from me and stood looking through the win. 
dow, evidently overpowered with grief. For a minute 
or two neither of us spoke. 

‘The dreadful subject forces itself upon us,’ said he 
suddenly turning again towards me—‘Doctor, what 
in Heaven’s name---what is to be done in this tremen. 
dousemergency? Let our first care be to prevent dis. 
closure. Isuppose—a contemporary seclusion, I am 
afraid, will be necessary?’ he added, in a hollow whis. 
per, looking gloomily at me. I toldhim I feared 
such a course would be advisable, if not even neces. 
sary, and assured him that he need be under no ap. 
prehension on that score, for there were many admi. 
rable retreats for such patients as his unfortunate lady 
---where privacy, comfort, amusement, and skilful 
surveillance, were combined. I told him not to des. 
pond of his lady’s early restoration to society, 

‘Oh, Doctor!’—he a» me his hands ve. 
hemently together-~~‘the maddeni ought that my 
sweet, my darling wife, must be ished from my 
bosom—from her home—from her child—and be 
come the inmate of—of—a—.’ He ceased abruptly, 
A wild smile shot across his features. 

‘Doctor,’ said he, lowering his tone toa faint whis- 
per, ‘can i trust you .with a secret? I know Lam 
acting imprudently—unnecessarily disclosing it~—but I 
know it will be safe with you.” 

I bowed, and listened in breathless wonder * * 
My flesh crept from head to foot as he went on. I 
had been all along thedupe of a mapman. His eye 
was fixed upon me with a devilish expression. The 
shock deprived me of utterance—for a while, almost of 
sight and hearing. I wasstartled back into conscious. 
ness, by a loud laugh uttered by the Baronet. He was 
pointing at me, with his arm and finger Sennen 2 
most touching my face, with an air of derision. 
dreadful truth flashed all at once upon my mind, I 
could now understand the illness, the melancholy of 
Lady Anne—whose blanched countenance, looking 
through the half-opened door, ig my eye at that 
moment, as I happened to turnin the direction of the 
breakfast-room. I trembled lest the madman should 
also see her, and burst into violence! 

* * Thad been pondering all the while on the 
proper course to follow under such extraordinary cit- 
cumstances, and therefore permitted him to ramble on 
as he pleased.---“First and foremost,” his countenance 
suddenly fell, and he cast a disturbed glance at the 
breakfast room door, “we must make some decisive 
arrangements about poor Lady Anne. She knows 
my secret, and it is the thoughts of it that have turned 
---(women you know cannot bear sudden fortune!)--- 
but oh! poo a gentle madness is hers!” He uttered this 
last exclamation in atone that touched my heart to 
the quick; melting, moving, soul-subduing was it as 
some of the whispers of Kean in Othello! “Doctor,’ 
he commenced abruptly, alter a pause, “let me con- 
sider of it for a moment--a thought suggests itself-2l 
would not have her feelings wounded for worlds!---I'll 
consider of it---and presently tell you my determina. 
tion.” He folded his arms on his breast, and walked 
slowly up and down the library, as if engaged in pro- 
found contemplation, and so continued for five or ten 
minutes, as if he had utterly forgotten me, who stood 
leaning against the window-frame, watching him with 
unutterable feelings. What should I do? It was next 
to impossible for me to have another interview wit 
Lady Anne before leaving. I thought it on the whole 
advisable not to alarm his suspicions by any such at- 
tempt, but to take my departure as quietly and quickly 
as possible; determined on reaching London to com- 
municate immediately with Mr. Courthrope, his bro- 
ther-in-law, with whom I had some little acquaint- 
ance, and with him suggest such measures as were 
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to secure the a not only of the Baro- | 
is wretched lady. is resolution formed, I 


n 
net, but 
felt anxious to be gone. As the poor Baronet’s cogi- 
tations, however, seemed far from approaching a close, 
I found it necessary to interrupt him, ? 

“Well, Sir Harry,” said I, moving from the window- 


recess,“ must leave you, for I have many engage. 
ments in town.” t : ! 

“Do you know, now,” said he, with a puzzled air, 
“] positively cannot remember what it was I had to 
think about! How very absurd! What was it, now?” 
standing still, and corrugating his brews. “Oh, it was 
whether it would be proper for me to see Lady Anne 
before I left—Ah,” said he, briskly, “aye, so it was— 
I recollect—why—see ‘Lady Anne?—No—I think 
not,” he replied with an abrupt, peculiar tone and man- 
ner, as if displeased with the proposal, “I will accom. 
pany you to the road, where you will tind the carriage 
in readiness to take you back to town.” He at the 
same time took from a pocket book in his bosom. 
aap note case, and gave me acheck, by way of 
fee : 

“By the way,” said he, abruptly, as arm-in-arin we 
walked down to. the park gates, “what, after all, are 
we to do with Lady Anne ow strange that we 
should have forgotten her? Well, what step do you in- 
tend taking next?”—I sighed. 

“I must turn it over carefully in my mind, before I 
commit myself.” 

“Akh Sallust!—Priasquam incipias---consulto; sed 
ubi consulueris---sed ubi consulueris, Dector ——.” 
“Mature facto, opus sit, Sir Harry,” I replied, hu- 
mouring his recollection.’ 

“Go There never was any thing more curt and 
pretty.” He repeated thesentence. “Well, and what 
will you do?” 

“I cannot precisely say at present, but you may re- 
ly upon seeing me here again this evening. I hope you 
will conceal it from low Anne, however, or it may 
alarm her.” 

“Mind me, Doctor,” said he abruptly, his features 
elouding ever with a strange expression, “{—I--.will 
have no violence ¥ : 

“Violence! my dear Sir Henry! violence! God for- 
bx!” I exclaimed, with unaffected amazement. _ 

Ofcourse, Doctor, I hold you personally, laying a 
strenuous emphasis on the last word, ‘I hold you per- 
sonally responsible for whatever measures may 
adopted. Here, however, is the carriage. I shall 
await your return with anxiety.’ I shook him by the 
hand, and stepped in the chariot. _ 

‘Good morning—good morning, Sir Henry!’ I ex- 
claimed, as the postilions were preparing to start. He 
putin his head atthe window, and in a hurried tone 
whispered,—‘On secoad thoughts, Dr.——, I shall de- 
cline any further interference in the matter—at least 
to-day.’ He had scarcely uttered the last words, when 
the chariot drove off. 

“Hollo! hark ye, fellow! stop! stop!” shouted the 
Baronet, at the top ef his voice, “stop, or I'll fire!’— 
The postilions, ne Ae I observed, had set off at pretty 
near a gallop, seemed dispesed to continue it; but on 
a the De alarming words, instantaneously drew 
up. I looked with amazement through tke window, 
and beheld Sir Henry hurrying towards us—fury in 
Na features, and a pocket-pistol in his extended night 

an 


, Good God, Sir Henry!” Lexclaimed, terror-struek, 
arent can be the meaning of this extraordinary con- 
uct? 
“A word in your ear, Doctor,” he panted, coming 
close up to the carriage door. 
Speak, for Heaven’s sake, speak, Sir Henry,” said 
’ leaning my head towards him. 
I suspect you intend violent measures towards me, 
or —-," 





ro 


R47 
“Against you! Violent measures—against any body? 
oy bentning, Wir . 


—You are Henry!” 
“Ah, I see further into your designs than you ima- 
ine, Doctor ——! You wish to extract my secret 
rom me, for your own exclusive advantage. mark 
me—if you come again to —— Hall, you shall not re- 
- Be ae help ng ao ~~. a strode 
aughtily off, waving his Rand to the terri ti- 
lions, and we soon lost sight of the unha coll smn 
I threw myself back in my seat completely bewildered. 
Not only my own personal safety, but that of Lady 
Anne was menaced. What might not frenzy prompt 
him te do, during my absence, and on my return?— 
Full of these agitating thoughts, I rejoiced to find oo A 
self thundering townward, as fast as four horses could 
carry me, in obedience to the orders I had given the 
ilions, the instant that Sir Henry quitted us. At 
ength we reached a steep hill, that compelled usto 
slacken our pace, and give breath to our panting hor- 
ses, I opened the front window, and eapotee the 

nearest postilion. : 

“Boy, there! Are you in Sir Henry’s service?” 

“ a sir, not exactly—but we sarves him as much 
as thof we was, for the matter of that,” he replied 
touching his hat. — 

“Were you surprised to see what occurred at start. 


ing?” 

No, sir,” he replied, lowering his tone, and looki 
about him, as if he expected to find the Baronet at he 
heels. “He’s done many a stranger thing nor that, sir, 
lately!” fy Saar 

“T suppose, then, you consider him not exactly in his 
right senses, eh!” _ 

It a’n’tter the likes o’ me to say such a thing of 
my betters, sir; but this Imay make bold for to say 
sir, if ashow I, or any o’ my fellow-servants, ha 
done the likes 0’ what we’ve latterly seen — the 
Hall there, they'd a’ clapped us into jail or lam 


| ago? : 
“Indeed! Why, what has been going on?” 

“You'll not tell ofa poor lad like me—will you sir?” 

“Oh, no—you may be sure of that—-l'll keep your 
secret.” 

“Well, sir,” said he, speaking more unconstrainedly 
turning round in his saddle full towards me, “first and 
ap he’s discharged me, and Thomas here, my 
ellow-servants, an’ we takes up at the inn, a mileor 


be | so from the Hall; likewise the coachman and the foot. 


man; likewise all the women servants—always ex- 
cepting the cook, and my lady’s maid—and an’t them 
sce sarvents for to do all the work of that great 
Hall? An’t that strange-like, sir?” 

“Well, what else? How does Sir Henry pass his 
time?” 

“Pass his time sir? Why, sit, we hears from cook, as 
how he boils candles, sir,” quoth the fellow, grinning. 

“Boilscandles, sirrah? What doyou mean? Are you 
in earnest?” 

“Yes, sir, I be indeed! He’ll boil as many as twenty 
ina day, in the cook’s best saucepans; and then he 
pours the most precious brandy inty the mess—wast- 
ing good brandy—and then throws it all into a deep 
hote every night, that he has dug in che garden. Twas 
no later nor yesterday, sir, cook told me all—how 
she happened to be squinting through the key-hole, 
and no harm neither, sir, (axing your pardon,) when a 
man goes on in sich ways as them--and seed him kneel 
down upon the dirty hearth, before the saucepan full 
of candles, as they were boiling, and pray sich gibber- 
ish--like!” f ‘ 

“Well!” said I, with a sigh, “but what does her 
Ladyshipall this while?” _ 

“Oh, sir, our poor lady is worn almost, in a man. 
ner, to skin and bone. She follows him about like a 
ghost, and cries her eyes out; but forall that she is so 
gentle-like, he’s woundy starn with her, and watches 
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her justlike a cat does a mouse, as one would may 
Once he locked her in her bedroom all day, and.only 
gave her bread and water! But the strangest thing is yet 
to come, sir; he makes out that it’s her that’s mad! so 
that for a long time we all believed it was so; for, sir. 
it’s only of late, that we began to see how the r 
truth of the matter stood, sir. Sir Henry was always, 
since we’ve known him, a bit queer or so, but stead 
in the main; and as our poor lady was yogi mopis. 
and melancholic like, it was natral we should give in 
to believe it was her that was, as one would say, me- 
lancholy mad, and so all true what Sir Henry said of 
her. ” 


“Is Sir Henry ever violent?” 

“Lord, sir! Mrs. Higgins, that’s the cook, tells 
strange tales of him just latterly. He bolts every door, 
great and small, in the Hall, with his own hands, eve- 
ry night, and walks about in it with aleaded blunder- 
buss! 


“Miss Sims,” said the further postilion, “that’s my 
lady’s maid, told Mrs. Higgins, and she told my sister, 
who told me, as a secret, sir, that Sir Henry always 
sleeps every night with a bare drawn sword under his 
pillow, and a couple of loaded pistols stuck into the 
watch-pockets, as they call ’em, and frightens my 
Lady to death with his pranks!” 

I could scarcely believe what they were telling me. 


“Why, my boy, I cannot believe that all this is 
true!” sail 
“’Deed, sir, we wish it warn’t!” 
mt ae'al long pave sims known it?” 
‘ a day back, or so.” 
© = { oA on did not you set off for London, and 
” 


“Lord, sir—us spread about that Sir Henry was 
mad! Nobody would believe us, for he’s woundy cun- 
ning, and can talk as grave as a judge, and as good 
as the parson, when he chooses; an’ that being s0, if 
we'd gone up to town with them stories, the great 
folk would ha’ come down, and he’d a’ persuaded 
them it was all false—and what would have become 
of we?” 

“And what is become of the servants? Are they all 
dumb?’ ; 

“Yes, sir, in a manner, seeing as_ how they have 
been bound to silence by our poor lady, till she should 
tell them to give the alarm; an’ he’s been too cunni 
latterly to give her an epeprpmuky of doing so. She’ll 
be main fad o’ your coming, I'll warrant me, for 
scarce a fly dare leave the house but he’d be after it!” 

“ Drive on—drive on, boys, for your lives,” said I, 
finding we had at length surmounted the hill, and di- 
rected them to go at once to the house of Mr. Courth- 
rope. Indeed there was not a moment to be lost, for 
it was clear that the madman’s suspicions were roused, 
indefinite as might be his apprehensions; and his cun- 


ning and violence, each equally to be dreaded, might 
prompt him to take some dengerons, if not fatal step in 
mee. Fortunately, I found Mr. Courthrope at 


pe . and immeasurably shocked he was at my intel 
im c 
ligence. It seemed that the Baronet and he had been 


totally estranged for some months, owing toan affront, | q 


which he was now ones arose out of his unhappy 

ive’s insanity. Our arrangements were svon 
i We exchanged the chariot in which I had re- 
turned to town, for a commodious carriage, calculated 
to hold four or five persons, and drove off at once to 
the residence of Dr. Y——, one of the most eminent 
“ mad doctors,” as they are somewhat unceremonious- 
ly denominated. Our interview was but brief. In less 
than half an hour, Dr. Y——, Mr.Courthrope, and I, 


i keepers, deposited ourselves respectively 
wie ome without F caw wt and set off direct for 
—— Hall. 
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Dr, Y—— was calm and lively as if he were obeying 
MiEartaee Mtitlgh checl exsdt Ieihcus ck 
uppose Harle ould grow rat ould 

offer resistance!” pa Mr. Chaatiiaan.eory pale. 
“ Nothing more yoood replied Dr. Y——, coolly, 
“ But what is to be done? My cousin was always 
an athletic man; and now that the strength of mad. 
ness” — 
“Pho, my dear sir, he would be but a child in the 
hands of those two fellows of mine outside—like a 
wild ‘elephant between two tame on ha!” 

“ You, I dare say, have witnessed so many of those 


scenes,” said I, with a faint smile—for his indifference 
hurt me; it jarred upon my own excited feelings. 

“For Heaven’s sake—for Lady Anne’s sake, Dr. 
Y——,” said Mr. Courthrope agitatedly, as a sudder 
turn of the road sa, 0 us in sight of —— Hall, “ let 
nothing like violence be used.” 

“Oh, most assuredly not. "Tis a system I always 
eschewed. Never do by foul, what may be accomp. 
lished by fair means. Our conduct will be regulated 
to a hair by that of Sir Henry. Only leave himto us, 
and, by hook and by crook, we'll secure him.” 

“ But, suppose he should have fire-arms,” said I; “] 
know he carries them—he pointed a | pistol at 
me this morning.” 

“My dear Doctor, how did you know it was loaded? 
*Tis what one would have called at the schools a gra. 
tuitous assumption! Madmen have a vast penchant for 
terrifying with fire-arms; but somehow they always for. 
get the ammunition!” 


“But only put the case; suppose Sir Henry should 
have got possession of a pal ready loaded to his 


“Certainly, in such_a case, something awkward 
might occur,” replied Dr. ¥ » Seriously, “but | 
trust a good deal to the effect of my eye upon him from 
og se *Tis a kind of talisman among my patients— 

a, ha!’ 

“Poor Lady Anne!” exclaimed Mr. Courthrope, 
“what will become of her?” 

“Ah! she must be reasoned with, and kept out of the 
way; otherwise we may expect a scene!” replied the 
matter-of-fact Dr. Y ‘ 

Now there was a certain somethihg about this my 
professional brother that was intolerable to me; a calm, 
self-satisfied air, a smirking og of tone and man- 
ner, that, coupled with his truly dreadful calling, and 
the melaneholy enterprise which he at present conduct- 
ed, really revolted me. How doleful, how odious, 
would be the jocularity of Jack Ketch! And, again, 
when the Doctor, who was a well-bred man, saw the 
sickening agitation of his two companions, there was 
an artificial adaptation of his manner, in the tones of 
his voice, and the e&pression of his features, that of- 
fended me, because one felt it to be assumed, in con- 
sideration of our weakness! He was, however, in his 
way, a celebrated and successful man, and 1 believe 
deserved to be so. 

In due time we reached the park gates, and Dr. 
Y——, Mr. Courthrope, and I, there alighted, Giseesing 
the carriage to:follow us at a leisurely pace to the hall- 








oor. I rang the bell; and, after waiting nearly 2 
minute or two, an elderly woman answered our sum- 
mons, 

“Can we see Sir Henry Harleigh?” enquired Mr. 
Courthrope. 

“No, sir,” was the Fen. 6 reply. : 

“And why not? My good woman, we must see Sit 
Henry immediately, on business of the highest impor- 
tance. ; 
“Indeed! Then you should have come a little ear- 
ier!’ 

“Come a little earlier?” said 1; “what do you mean! 
Sir Henry himself appointed this evenin 





Mr. Courthrope and I were sad enough; but little 





” 
“Then it’s clear he must have Tanned his mind; for 
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he and my Lady both set off in a post-chaise-and-four 
some two hours ago, howsomever, and I don’t know 
where, either; perhaps you had better go.after him!” 
Westood looking at one another in amazement. 
“In what direction did he go?” I enquired. 
“Down the road, sir. He desired me to tell any one 
that might call, that he was gone off te Wales.” 
I sighed with vexation and alarm; Mr. Courthrope 
eked pale with apprehension; while Dr. Y——, with 
his eyes half-cl stood looking with a smiling in- 
quisitiveness at the confident woman that was address- 
ing us. A pretty stand-still were we arrived at! What 
was now to be.done? . 
“Here!” said Dr. Y——, in an under tone, beckoning 
us to follow him to a little distance from the door. We 


did so. 

“Pho, pho!” he whispered, taking our arms into his 
—the woman is trifling with us. Sir Henry is at 
this moment in the Hall—aye, as surely as we are now 


“Indeed! How can you possibly”——— 

“Ah, he must be very clever, either sane or insane, 
that can deceive me in these matters! "Tis all a trick 
of Sir Henry’s, 1’ll lay my life on’t. The woman did 
not tell her tale naturally enough. Come, we'll search 
the Hall, however, before we go back again on a fool’s 
errand! Come, my good woman,” said he, as we reas- 
cended the steps, “yeu have not teld us the truth. We 
happen to know thatthe Baronet and _ his lady are at 
this moment above stairs, for we saw him just now at 
the corner of the window.” 

This cool invention confounded the woman, and she 
began to hesitate. “Come,” pursued our spokesman, 
“vou had better be candid; for we will be so—and 
tell you we.are determined to search this Hall from 
, one end to the other, from tep to bottom, but we will 
find him we came to , 

_“Oh, lord!” replied the woman, with an air of vexa- 
tion. “You must doas you please; I’ve given you my 
answer, and you'll take the consequences.” 

With this she left us. After a short consultation, Mr. 
Courthrope volunteered to go through the principal 
rooms alone. In about ten minutes’ time he returned, 
not having seen any thing of the fugitives, excepta 
letter lying on the library-table, in the Baronet’s frank, 
the ink of which was searcely dry. It proved only, how- 
ever,ablank envelope. We determined ito ether to 
commence a strict search over the whole Every 
ro0l, Aowever, we explored in vain, and began to des- 
pair of success, The back drawing-room we examined 
again, hoping to find some note or letter that might 
give usa clue to the Baronet’s retreat. It command- 
eda fine view of the grounds; and after standing for 
some moments at the! window, narrowly scrutinizing 
every shrub ortree that we could fancy Sir Henry 
lurking either in, or near, we turned together in coun- 
cil once more. Where could he be? d he really 
leit the place? Wecast our eyes on the mantel-piece 
and table, on which were scattered various papers, 
notes, cards, &c. and one or two volumes, with the 
Daronet’s manuscript notes inthe margin—and sighed. 
This, Mr. Courthrope informed us, was Sir Henry’s 
favourite room, because of the prospect it commanded. 
We could, however, see nothing to cast a ray of in- 
‘ormation upoa the subject of our enquiries. e de- 
‘ermined, then, to commence a rigorous search of the 
Outer premises, but were delayed for a time by the vio- 
ence of the storm. The afternoon had been very 
Feomay, and at length the rain came down in torrents. 

he thunder vatied directly overhead, in fearful proxi- 
mnity, followed in a second or two by lightning of ter- 


nible vividness, Peal upon peal, flash after flash, amid 
€ continued hissing of the hail and heavy rain, fol- 
Owed one another with scarce a minute’s intermis- 


Pr Nothing attracted the eye without, but the, 
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den sky; a prospect this, which, coupled with thoughts 
of the melancholy errand on which we were engag: 
completely depressed our spirits; at least 1 can answ 
for my own. 

“Gloomy mae this, both within and with- 
out!” exclaimed Dr. Y——, “If Sir Henry is travel- 
ting, be will be cooled a little, I imagine.” 

‘What can he have done with Lady An 
ble"for her safety!” exclaimed Mr. Courth 

“Oh, you may depend she’s safely | 
where or other! These madmen are cra 
—said Dr. Y——, when the doors of an old fashioned 
oaken cabinet, which we had examined, but imagined 
locked, were suddenly thrown wide open, and 
ste the Baronet, in travelling costume, with acom- 
posed haughty air. 

“Gentlemen,” said he, calmly, “are your aware of 
the consequences of what you are doing? Do you 
know that lam Sir Henry Harleigh, and that this 
happens to be my house? By what warrant, at 
whose command do you thus presume to intrude upon 
my privacy?” 

e paused, his hand continuing extended tewards 
us with a commanding air. His posture would have 
charmed a painter. The suddenness of his a ‘ 
ance completely astounded Mr. Courthrope aa my- 
self, but not so Dr. Y——,the experienced Dr. 
Y——! who, with a confident bow and smile, step- 
ped forward to meet Sir Henry almost at the mo- 
ment of his extraordinary entree, just as ifhe had 
been awaiting it. Never in my life,didI witness 
such a specimen of consummate self-possession. 

“Sir Henry, you have relieved us,” said Dr. Y-——, 
with animation, “froma infinite embarrassments; we 
have been searching for you in every corner of the 
house!” 

“You have been—searching—for me, Sir! Your 
name!” exclaimed the Baronet, with mingled hauteur 
and astonishment, stepping back a pace er two, and 
drawing himself up to his full height. 

“Pray, Sir ay relieve us, by saying where her 
ladyship is to be found!” pursued the imperturbable 
Dr. Y. I could scarce tell why, but I felt that the 
Doctor had mastered the madman, as if by magic. 
The poor Baronet’s unsteady eye wandered from Dr. 
Y. to me, and from me to Mr. Courthrope. 

“Once more, sir, I beg the favour of your name?” 
he repeated, not however, with his former firmness. 
“Der. Y.,” replied that gentleman, promptly, bowing 
ow. 

The Baronet started. “Dr. Y., of ?”*he whis- 
pered, aftera pause, in alow thrilling tone. 

“Precisely—the same, at your service, Sir we mg 
replied the Doctor again bowing. Sir Henry’s. 
tures whitened sensibly. He turned aside, as if he 
could not bear to look upon Dr. Y., and sunk into a 
chair beside him, murmuring, “Then { am ruined!” 

“Do not, Sir aon 6 distress yourself!” said Dr. Y., 
mildly, approaching him; but he was motioned off with 
an air ofdisgust. Sir Henry’s averted countenance 
was full ofhorror. We stood perfectly silent and mo- 
tionless, in obedience to the hushing signals of Dr. Y. 
“George,” said Sir Henry, addressing Mr. Cour- 
thrope in a faltering tone, “ You are not my enemy”— 
“Dear, dear Henry!” exclaimed Mr. Courthrope, 
running towards him and grasping his hand, while the 
tears nearly overflowed. 

_ “Go and bring Lady Anne hither!” said the Baro- 
net, his face still averted, “you will find her in the 
summer-house, awaiting my return!” 

Mr. Courthrope, after a confirmative nod from Dr. 
Y. and myself, hurried off on his errand, and in a few 
moments returned, accompanied, or rather pr 













? £trem- 


y beyond” 





by Lady Anne, svho, ina travelling-dress, flew up the 
grand stairease, burst open the doors, rushed into the 


“Where—where is he? 





enched gloomy grounds, and the angry lightning-la- | 


room, almost shrieking. 
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Dear, dear Henry! my husband! What have they 


done to you? hither are they going to take you? 
Qh, wretch!” she groaned, turnig towards me her 
pale, beautiful countenance, full of desperation, “is all 
this your doing? Love! love!” addressing her husband, 
who never-once moved from the posture m which he 
first placed himself in the chair, “I am your wife! your 
own Annel?}and she flung her arms round his neck, 
sissing ith frantic vehemence. 

“I thamghtewe should have a scene!” whispered 
Dr. ¥. in my ear, “’twas very wrong in me to_per- 
mit her coming! Pray be calm, my lady,” said he, 
“do, for ¥s sake, for pity’s sake, be on he con- 
toned, Ae y unnoticed by Sir Henry, whose eyes 
were fixed on the floor, as it he were in profound 
meditation. “You will only aggravate his suffer- 

Oh yes, yes,” she gasped, “I’ll be calm! Iam so! 
There! I am very calm now!” and she strained her 
rasp of Sir Henry with convulsive vielence—he all 
the while passive in her arms as a statue! Dr. Y. look- 
ed embarrassed. “This will never do; we shall have 
Sir me meeening: unmanageable,” he whispered. 
“Can i say a single word to your ladyship, alone?” 











he enquired, softly. 

“No, No, No!” she replied, with mournful vehem- 
ence through her closed teeth, “you shall never part 
me from my husband! © Shall they love! dearest?” and 
loosing her embrace for a moment, she looked him 
in the face with an expresssion of agonizing tender- 
ness, and suddenly reclasped her arms «round him 
with the energy of despair. 

“Speak to her ladyship, calm her, alone have 
the power,” said Dr. Y., addressing Sir Henry, with 
the air of aman who expects to be---who Anows that 
he willbe obeyed. His voice seemed to recall the 
Baronet from a reverie, or rouse him from a_ state of 
stupor, and he tenderly folded his lady in his arms 
saying fondly, “Hush, hush, dearest,{ will protect 


you 

“There! there! did you hear him? Were these the 
yn of---of---a--madman? almost shrieked Lady 

ne. 

“Hush, Anne! my love! my dearest, sweet Anne! 
They say we must part!” exclaimed the wretched hus- 
inal in tones of thrilling pathos, wiping away the 
tears that showered from his poor wife’s eyes,—“but, 
*tis only for a while”. 

hey never shall! re NEVER shall! I won’t—I 

won’t—won’t,” she sobbed hysterically. He folded her 

closer in his arms, and looking solemnly upwards, re- 

ted the words, “Take—oh take her to yourcare!” 

le then burst into a loud laugh, relaxed his hold, and 

his wretched wife fell swooning inte the arms of Mr. 
Courthrope, who instantly carried her from the room. 

“Now, Sir Henry, not a moment isto be lost,” said 
Dr. Y. “Our carriage is at the mone, 28 must on 
into it,and accompany us to town. Herladyship will 
follow soon after, in yourcarriage.” 

He rose and buttoned his surtout. “What,” said 
he, eagerly, “has his Majesty really sent for me, and 
in a friendly spirit? But,” addressing me with a myste- 
rious air, “you’ve not betrayed me, have you?” 

“Never—and never can I, dear Sir Henry,” I replied, 
with energy. 

“Then I at once attend you, Dr. Y. Royalty must 
not be trifled with, I suppose you have the sign-man- 
ual?” Dr, Y. nodded; and without a further enquiry 
after Lady Anne, Sir Henry accompanied us down 
stairs, took his hat and walking-stick from the hall 
stand, drew on his gloves, and followed by Dr. Y. 
ste into the carriage, which set off at a rapid rate, 
and was soon ont of sight. I hastened, with a heavy 
heart, to the chamber whither Lady Anne had been 
conducted. Why should I attempt to dilate upon the 
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pofent wihing on the rack of torture? Sweet suf. 
weary our sorrows are recorded above! Fain 
would I draw acurtain between your intense agonies 
and the cold scrutiny of the unsympathising world! ' 

From Lady Anne’s maid I gathered a dreadful cor. 
roboration of the intelligence I had obtained in the 
—- True I foundit to be, that every domestic, 
except herself and the cook, had been dismissed by the 
despotic Baronet; the former retaining her place solely 
through the _peremptoriness of his la dy; the latter from 
necessity. Why did not the disbanded servants spread 
the alarm?—was explained by the consummate cun. 
ning with which Sir Henry, to the last, concealed his 
more violent extravagances, and the address with 
which he fixed upon y Anne the imputation of in. 
sanity, alleging frequently, as the cause of dismissing 
his servants, his anxiety to prevent their witnessing the 
humiliation of his Lady. More ryt ge Mee secure 
himself impunity, he had supplied them liberally with 
money, and sent them into Wales! On one occasion 
he had detected Sims—the maid—in the act ofrunning 
from the Hall, with the determination at all hazards, 
of disclosing the fearful thraldom in which they were 
kept by the madman; but he seemed apprised of her 
mevements—she fancied, even her intentions—as if 
by magic, met herat the Hall gates, and threatened 
to shoot her, unless she instantly returned, and on her 
knees took an oath of secrecy for the future. He 
would not allow a stranger, or visitor of any descrip. 
tion under any pretence, to enter the precincts of the 
Hall, or any member of his family, except as above 
mentioned, or to quit them. He had prayer three times 
a day and walked in procession every day at noon 
round the house, himself, his lady, her maid and the 
cook; with many other freaks of a similar nature. He 
got up at night, and paraded with fire-arms about his 
grounds! I understood that these palpable evidences 
of insanity had made their appearance only a few days 
before the one on which I had been summoned. Sir 
Henry, I found, had always been looked upon asan 
eccentric man; and he had tact enough to procure his 
unfortunate Lady the sympathy of his household,on the 
score of imbecility. After giving the maid such gen- 
eral directions as sagpested themselves, to procure an 
immediate supply of attendants, and to have the neigh- 
bouring apothecary called in on the pa emergen- 
cy,and enjoining her todevote herself entirely to her 
unha y lady, I returned to her chamber. Theslight 
noise I made in opening and shutting the door startled 
her ladyship from a brief doze into which she had fall. 
ena few minutes before I quitted her bedside. She 
continued in a state of lamentable exhaustion; an 
finding the soothing draught I had ordered for her was 
beginning to exhibit its drowsy agency, I resigned my 
patient into the hands of the apothecary whom I 
sent for, and hastened up to town, by one of the Lon- 
don coaches which happened to overtake me. 

Late in the evening Mr. Courthrope called at my 
house and informed me that they had a dreadful jour- 
ney up to town. For the first mile or two the Baronet 
he said, appeared absorbed in thought, He soon how- 
ever, began to grow restless, then violent, and ulti- 
mately unmanageable. He broke one of the carriage 
windows to atoms, and almost strangled one of the 
keepers, whom it was found necessary to summon to 
their assistance by suddenly thrusting his hand into 
his neckerchief. insisted on the horses’ heads be- 
ing turned towards the Hall; and finding they paid no 
attention to his wishes, began to utter the most 
lamentable cries, which attracted many persons (0 
the carriage. On reaching Somerfield House, the ee 
vate establishment of Dr. ¥., whither it was thou 
advisable in the first instance, to convey the Baronet, 
till other arrangements could be made, he became 


suddenly quiet. He trembled ‘violently, his face be 





eufferings I there witnessed—to exhibit my wretched 


ashes, and he offered no opposition “ 


come pale as 











his being led at once from the carriage into the house. 
He imagined it was the Tower. He sate in silent moodi- 
ness for a length of time, and then requested the at- 
tendance of a chaplain,and a solicitor. Ina private 
interview with the former, he fell upon his knees, con- 
fessing that he had several times attempted the lite 
of Lady Anne, though he declared with solemn asse- 
verations that he was innocent of treason in any shape 
He owned, with a contrite air, that justice had at length 
overtaken him in his evil career. He imagined, it 
seemed, as far as they could gather from his exclama- 
tions, that he had that morning murdered his Lady! 
On Mr, Courthrope taking leave of him for the even- 
ing, he wrung his hands with the bitterness of a con- 
demned criminal who is parting with his friends for- 
ever, and in smothered accents warned him to resist 
the indulgence of unbridled ions! 

Well, a singular, a woful day’s work had gone 
through; and [ thanked God, that putting out of the 
question all other considerations, I had not suffered per- 
sonal injury from the madman. How horrid was 
my suspense, at several periods of the day, lest he should 
suddenly produce fire arms, and destroy either himself 
or his persecutors! Alas, how soon might I expect the 
distressing secret to make its ——— in the daily 
newspapers, to become the subject of curiosity and 
heartless speculation! I resigned myself to rest that 
night, full of melancholy wae ge for Lady Anne, 
as well asthe Baronet; and my last fervent thoughts 
were of thankfulness to God for the preservation of 
my own reason hitherto, under all the troubles,anxieties 
and excitements I had passed through in my life! 

I determined, on rising in the morning, to make 
such arrangements as would leave me at liberty to pay 
an early visit to Lady Anne; and was on the point of 
stepping into my chariot, to hurry through my mornin 
round, when a carriage rolled rapidly to the door, an 
ina few seconds I observed her maid handing out 
Lady Anne Harleigh. Deeply veiled as she was, and 
muffled in an ample shawl, I saw at once the fearful 
traces ofher yesterday’s agony and exhaustion in her 
countenance and feeble ue gros 2 gait. She almost 
swooned with the effort of reaching the parlour. 1 
soon leamed her object in hurrying thus to town; it 
was to carry into effect an unalterable determination 
~-poor lady!—to attend personally on Sir Henry, even 
in the character of his menial servant. It was perfect- 
ly useless for me to expostulate; she listened with im- 
patience, and even replied with asperity. ee 

“For mercy’s sake, Doctor, why do you persist in 
talking thus? Do you wish to see me share the fate 
of my unhappy husband? You choke me; you suffo. 
cate me! I cannot breathe”---she mane ; 

“Dearest Lady Anne!” said I, taking in mine her 
cold white hand, “try to overcome your feelings! My 
heart aches for you, indeed, but a solemn sense of du- 
ty forbids me to yield to you in this matter. You 
might gratify your excited feelings for the moment, by 
seeing Sir Henry---but I take God to witness the truth, 
with which I assure you that, in my belief, such a 
step would destroy the only hope left for his recovery. 

he constant presence of your ladyship would have 
the effect of inflaming still more his disordered, his ex- 
cited feelings, till his malady would defy all control. 
tnd Heaven only knows what would be the conse- 
quences, as well to him as to yourself.” I paused; she 
did not reply. : Ris 

“I thank God, that he enables your ladyship to listen 
to reason in these trying circumstances. Rely upon 
it; Providence will strengthen you, and you will prove 
equal to this emergency!” ; 

‘4 tor,” she murmured, leaping: her hands 
over her face, “you cannot sympathize with me; you 
cannot feel how wretched, how desolate I am! What 


Will become of me? Whither shall I go to forget myself? 


Ob, my child, my child, she groaned, and fell back 
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senseless. It was long before our attentions succeeded 
in restoring her to consciousness. What an object she 
lay in my wife’s arms! Her beautiful features were 
cold and white as those ofa marble bust; the dew of 
agony was on her brow; her hair was all dishevelled; 
and thus — and heart broken, she looked like 
one on whom misfortune had dealt her heaviest blow! 
As soon as she was sufficient! defi ielded 
to my wife’s entreaties, and suffered he to be con- 
ducted up to bed, and promised there to await my re- 
turn, when I would bring her tidings of Sir Henry. In 
two or three hours’ time, I wasable to call at Somer- 
field House. I found from Dr. Y., who told me that 
such cases were always fluctuating, that Sir Henry’s 
demeanour had undergone a sudden vhange. He had, 
from great violence and boisterousness, sunk into con- 
templative calmness and melancholy. On entering 
his chamber, where there was every comfort and ele- 
wnee suited to his station, I found him seated at a 

esk writing. He received me courteously; and but 
for that strange wildness of the eye, of which no mad- 
man can divest himself, there was no appearance of 
the awful change which had came over him. 

“You may retire, sir, for the present,” said the Baro- 
net tohis keeper, who, looking significantly at me, 
bowed and withdrew. 

“Well, Sir, Henry,” said I, drawing my chair to 
the table at which he was sitting, “I hope your pres- 
ent residence is made as comfortable as circumstan- 
ces? ——— 

“T neither deserve nor desire any thi g — 
he replied gloomily. “I know, I feel it all; I am con- 
scious of my deep degradation; but ef the particular 
offence for which I am arrested, I solemnly declare 
that [I am innocent. However,” he concluded ab- 
ruptly, “I must not be diverted from what I am doing,” 
and inclining politely towards me, he resumed his pen. 
Isat watching him in silence for some minutes. He 
seemed to be unconscious of my presence—complete- 
ly absorbed with what he was doing. I wasturning 
about in my mind how I could best introduce the topic 
I wished, whenhe suddenly asked me, without re- 
moving his eyes from the paper, how I had left Lady 


ne. 

“I am glad you ask after her, Sir Henry, for she is 
afraid you are offended with her.” 

“Not at all—not the least! It is surely J who am 
the offender,” he replied, with a sigh. 

“Indeed! her ladyship does not think so, however! 
She is in town; atmy house: will you permit me to 
bring her here?” 

“Why—why—do the regulations of this place ad- 
mit of females coming?” he asked, with a puzzled air, 
proceeding to ask in a breath: “Has any thing further 
transpired?” 


‘ ca ol I replied, not knowing to what he allu- 
e 


“Will she be calm?” 
“Why otherwise, Sir Henry?” 
“Or object to your being present all the while?” 
“No; Tamsure she willnot.” __ 
‘ “Mind, [I cannot bear her to bring any bells with 
er! 
“Rely upon it, Sir Henry, you shall not be annoyed.” 
“Well—then I beg you will leave me for the pres- 
ent, thut I may prepare for the interview. Had we 
not better engage a short-hand writer to attend? You 
know she might say something of moment.” 
“We will see that every thing is arranged. In two 
hours’ time, Sir Henry, then, you will be prepared?” 
He bowed, resu his pen, and I withdrew. There 


seemed little to be apprehended from the interview, 
provided he retained his present humour, and Lady 
oe could overcome her agitation, and control her 
feelings. 

On retarning home, I fousd her ladyship had risen, 








and was sitting with my wife in tears: but more com- 
posed than I had left her. I told her how calm and 
eontented Sir Henry appeared, and the satisfaction 
with which he received the proposal of her visit: she 
clasped her hands together, and assured me, with a 
faint hysteric laugh, how very happy she was! Pre- 
sently she began to convince me that I need be under 


















































that she should preserve a perfect composure in Sir 
Henry’s presence, over and over again, with such in- 
creasing. vehemence, as ended in a violent fit of hyster- 
ics. My heart hea _neapeee me for the event of the 
interview: however there was nothing for it but to try 
the experiment. 

About six o’clock, her ladyship, together with her 
sister, Lady Julia , who_had been hastily sum- 
moned from the country, and Mr. Courthrope, drove 
with me to Somerfield House. They were all shewn 
into the drawing-room, where Dr. Y. and ¥ left them, 
that we might prepare his patient for the visit. Dr. ¥. 
saw no objection to the whole party being admitted: 
so, ina moment’s time, we introduced the wretched 
eouple to one another. 

“Ah, Henry!” exclaimed Lady Anne, the moment 
she saw him, rushing into his arms, where she lay for 
7! a silent and motionless. I suspected she had 

inted. 

“Julia, is that you? How are you?” enquired the 
Baronet, with an easy air, still holding his wife in his 
arms, She sobbed violently. “Hush, Anne, hush!” 
he whispered. “You must be calm; they allow no 
noise here, of anykind. They will order you to leave 
the room! Besides, you disturb me, so that I shall 
never be able to get through the interview!” All this 
was said with the coolest composure; as if he were 
quite unconscious of being the object of his wife’s 
agonizing attentions. Her sobs, however, became 
louder and louder. “Silence, Anne!” said the Baron- 
et, sternly; “this is foolish!” Her arms instantly fell 
from around him, for she had swooned—-and I bore 
her from the room---begging the others to continue 
till my return. I soon restored my suffering pa- 
tient by a potent draught of sal volatile, and enabled 
her once more to return to her husband’s presence. 
We were all seated, but conversation languished. 

“It isnow my bitter duty,” said the Baronet, with 
a serious air, breaking the apenas silence, “to ex- 
plain the whole mystery. Have you firmness, Anne, 
to bear it?” She nodded. “And in the presence of 
so many persons?” Again she nodded; to speak was 
impossible, 

“Perhaps we had better leave?” said I. 

“No, not one of you, unless you wish. The more 
witnesses of truth the better,” replied the Baronet, pro- 
ceeding with much solemnity of manner. “I am not, 
I never was, a dishonourable man; yet I fear it will be 
difficult to persuade you to believe me when you shall 
have heard all. The dreadful secret, however, must 
come out;'I feel that my recent conduct requires ex- 
planation, that disguise is no longer practicable, or 
po (iy The hand of God has brought me hither, 

H 





andis heavy upon me---you see before you a wretch 
whom He has marked with a curse heavier than that 
of Cain!” 

He paused for a moment, and turned over the leaves 
of his manuscript, as if preparing to read from. We 
all looked and listened with unfeigned astonishment. 
There was something about his manner that positively 
made me begin to doubt the fact of his insanity; and 
was almost prepared to hear him acknowledge that for 
some mysterious ae or other, he had but been 
feigning madness. dy Anne, pale and motionless 
as a statue, sat near him, her eyes riveted upon him 
with a dreadful expression of blended fondness, agony, 





no scprenanecn for her; and repeated her conviction } 
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stern undertone, “an Imposter. The world will soo; 
poy nee the story; friends will despise me; the House 
of Commons will repudiate mis telatives will disown 
me; my wife even,” raising his eyes towards her, “w|i 
forsake me. I am no onet;” he paused; he waa 
evidently striving to still strong emotions: I have no 
right either to the title; which I have disgraced, the 
fortune which I have eerie 8 squandered, or the 
haad I have dishonored.” His lips, despite his efforts 
at compression, quivered, and his cheeks turned ashy 
pale. “But I take God to witness, that at the time of 
| my marriage with this noble lady,” pointing with a 
trembling hand to Lady Anne, “I knew not what I 
know now about this matter-.-that another was enti. 
tled to stand in my place, and enjoy the wealth and ho. 
nours; what, does it not, then, contound you at all;” he 
enquired, finding that we neither looked nor uttered 
surprise at what he said. “Nothing like agitation at 
the'confession? Is it, then, no news? Are you al! 
pears for it? _Has then my privacy, my confidence, 
en violated? How is this, Lady Anne?” he pursued 
with increasing vehemence; ““T'ell me, Lady Anne, is 
it you who have done this?” The poor lady forced a 
faint smile into her palid features—a smile as of fond 
incredulity. “Ha! coekatrice! away” —— he shouted, 
springing from his chair, and pacing about the room 
in violent agitation. Lady Anne, with a faint shriek, 
was borne out of the room a second time insensible. 

“Yes,” continued the Baronet,in a high tone, re- 

rdless of the presence of his keeper, whom his vio- 
ence hurried back into the room, “that false woman 
has betrayed me to disgrace and ruin! She has pos. 
sessed herself of my fatal seeret, and turned it to my 
destruction! But for her it might have slept hitherto! 
Ha! this is the secret that has so long lain rankling at 
my heart, blighting my reason, driving me to crime, 
making my continual companion, the Devil, the great 
fiend himself, and Hell all around me! Oh, I am 
choked! Iam burnt up! I cannot bear it! What, 
Dr. Y., have you nothing to say to me, now you have 
secured me in your toils! Are you lengeeet with Lady 
Anne? Lady Anne!—Lady!~—-she will preserve her 
title, but it will be attached to the name of a villain! 
Ah! what will become of me! Speak, Doctor,” ad- 
dressing me, who had returned to whisper to Mr. 
Courthrope, “speak to me.” - ; 

“While you are raving thus, it would be useless, Sir 

enry ——.’ » 

“Sir Henry! do you then dare to mock me to my 
face?” He paused, stopped full before me, and seemed 
meditating to strike me. Dr. ¥. came beside me, and 
the wretched madman instantly turned on his heel 
and walked to another part of the room. Againhe 
commenced walking to and fro, his arms folded, and 
muttering, “The Commons, I suppose, will be im- 
peathing me; ha! ha! ha! and thus ends Sir Henry 

arleigh, Baronet, member for the county of ——: 
Ah, ha, ha! What will X., and Y., and Z.,” naming 
well known individuals in the Lower House. “What 
will they say to this! What will my constituents say. 
They will give me a public dinner again! The pride 
of the county will be there to meet me!” : 

Mr. Courthrope caused Lady Anne and her sister, 
as soon asthe former could be removed with safety, ' 
be conveyed to his own residence, which they reach- 
ed, happily, at the same time that Mrs. Courthrope, 
one of Lady Anne's intimate friends, returned from 
the country, to pay her suffering relative every atten- 
tion that delicacy and affection could suggest. hat 
now was the situation of this once happy, this once 
brilliant, this once envied couple! Sir Henry, in 
mad-house; Lady Anne, heart-broken, and, like 14- 
chel, “refusing to be comforted!” All splendor fudedi 
the sweets of wealth, rank, refinement, loathed-— 








and apprehension. | 
“Behold, then, in” me,” continued Sir Henry, ina 












What a commentary on the language of the Royal 
Sufferer in Scripture; “And in my prosperity, 1 sai¢, 
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shall never be moved. Lord, by thy favour thou hast 
mede my mountain to stand strong; thou didst hide 
thy face, and I was troubled.” 


The ravings of Sir Henry, on the occasion last men- 
tioned, of course pa away from my recollection, 
with many other ot his insane extravagances, till they 
were suddenly revived by the following paragraph in 
a morning paper, which some days afterwards I read 
breathlessly and incredulously. 

“We understand that the lamentable estrangement, 
both frem reason and society, of a once popular and 
accomplished Baronet, is at lengh discovered to be 
eonnected with some extraordinary disclosures made 
to him some time ago concerning the tenure by which 
he at present enjoys all his large estates, and the title, 
as it is contended, ny Javan he new claimant, who, 
itis said, had not been long in this country, and is in 
comparatively humble circumstances, has intrusted the 

rosecution of his rights to an eminent solicitor, who, 
it is whispered, has at length shaped his client’s case 
in a form fit for the investigation of a court of law; 
and a very formidable case, we hear, it is reported will 
be made out. Ifit should be successful, the present 
unfortunate possessor, in addition to being stripped of 
all he holds in the world, will have to account for se- 
veral hundred thousand pounds. The extensive and 
distinguished connexions of Sir ——, have, we under- 
stand, been thrown into the utmost consternation, 
and have secured, at an enormous expense, the high- 
est legal assistance in the country.” : 

Wonder, pity, alarm, perplexity, by turns assailed 
me, on reading this extraordinary annunciation, 
which squared with every word uttered by the Baro- 
net on the occasion I have alluded to, and which we 
considered the mere hallucination of a madman. 
Could then, this dreadful—this mysterious paragraph 
—have any foundation in fact? as it this that had 
shaken, and finally overturned, Sir Henry’s understan- 
ding? Anddid Lady Anne know it? Good God, 
what was to become of them? Would this forthwith 
become the topic of conversation and discussion, and 
my miserable patients be dragged from the sacred re- 
treats of sorrow and suffering, to become the sub- 
jects of general enquiry and speculation? Alas, by how 
pr 2 tenure does man hold the highest advantages 
of life! 

I had proposed calling at Mr. Courthrope’s that 
day, to see Lady Anne. I should possibly have an 
opportunity, therefore, of ascertaining whether this 
newly-discovered calamity constituted an ingredient 
of that “perilous stuff” which weighed upon her heart. 

What an alteration had a fortnight worked on 
Lady Anne! In her bed-chamber, where I entered, 
were her sister, Lady Julia, Mrs. Courthrope, and her 
maid; the latter of whom was propping up her mis- 
tress, in bed, with pillows. How wan was her once 
lovely face,—how wasted her figure! There was a 
tearless agony in her eye, a sorrowful resignation in 

t countenance, that spoke feelingly the 


‘Cruel grief that hack’d away her heart 
Unseen, unknown of others” 


“And what intelligence do you bring from Somer- 
field, to day, Doctor?” she whispered, after replying 
to my enquiries about her health. 

_ Lhave not seen him to-day, but Ef hear that he con- 
unues calm. His bodily health is unexceptionable.” 

“Is that a favourable sign?” she enquired faintly, 
shaking her head, as though she knew to the contrary. 

t may be, and it may not, according to circum- 
stances, But how is your ladyship to-day?” 
so much better! I really feel getting quite 
strong—don’t you think so, Julia?” said the feeble 
sufferer. Lady Julia sighed in silence. 
| shall be able to get about ina few days,” con- 
tinued Lady Anne, “and then--dont be so angry, Julia! 
22 
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---once at Somerfield---I---I know I shall revive again! 
I know I shall die if you do not give me my way. Do, 
dear Doctor,” her snowy attenuated fingers gently 
seized and compressed my hand, “do persuade them 
to be reasonable! You can’t think how they torment 
me about it! They don’t know what my feelings 
are,” --she could utter no more. I endeavered to 
ty! her with a general promise, that if she would 

eep herself from fretting for a fortnight, and was 
then sufficiently recovered, I would e 
about what she wished. 

“Poor Sir Henry,” said I, after a pause, addressing 
—_ Julia, “takes strange notions into his head.,” 

“Indeed he does!” she replied, what new delusion has 
made its appearance?” : 

“Oh nothing new; he adheres to the belief that he is 
not the true Baronet; that he has no title to the 
fortune he holds!” No one made any reply; and I felt 
chagrined and embarrassed on account of having al- 
luded to it. I,mentioned another subject, but all in vain. 
_ “Doctor, you must know it to be true, that there is 
another who claims our fortune!” whispered Lady 
Anne,a few minutes afterwards. I endeavored te 
smile it off. 

“You smile, Doctor; but my poor husband found it 
no smiling.” She sobbed hysterically. “And what # 
it is true,” she continued, “that we are beggars—that 
my child—oh!—I could bear it all, if my poor Henry” 
—her lips continued moving, without uttering ang 
sound; and it was plain she had fainted. I bitterly re- 
gretted mentioning the subject; but we had frequently 
talked about other crotchets of Sir Henry’s, by his la- 
dy’s bed-side, without calling forth any particular emo- 
tion on her part. No allusion of any kind had been 
since made to the topics about which Sir Henry raved 
on the last occasion by any member of the family; and 
I thought it would prove either that Lady Anne was 
in happy ignorance of the circumstances, or that they 
proved a chief source of her wasting misery. The lat- 
ter, alas! proved the case! She lay for some minutes 
rather like a delicate waxen figure before us, than ac- 
tual flesh and blood. Never did I see any one fade se 
rapidly; but what anguish had been hers for a long 
period! And this poor wasted sufferer was relying 
upon being the nurse of her husband in a fornight’s 
time! Oh! cruel delusion! I left her, apprehensive 
that when matters assumed a more favorable aspect, a 
ge would see her more than half-way towards 
the grave. 

“Doctor,” whispered Lady Julia to me, as I des- 
cended the stairs, “have you seen that frightful para- 
graph in this day’s newspaper?” 

“T have, my lady—and”— 

“So has my poor sister!” interrupted her ladyship.— 
“We generally read the newspapers before they are 
shewn to her, as she insists on omnes them—but this 
morning it unfortunately ha »pened that Sims took it 
up toher at once. Poor girl! she soon saw the fatal 
paragraph, and I thought she would have died.” 

“Indeed—indeed, my lady, I never can forgive my- 
self,” said 1, wringing my hands. 

“Nay, Doctor, you are wrong. I am glad that you 
have broken the ice; she must be talked to on the sub- 
ject, but we dared not begin.” 

“Pray, how long has her ladyship known of it?” 

“T believe about six months after Sir Henry became 


eavor to bring 


‘alarmed about it; for, at first, he disbelieved it, and paid 


no attention to it whatever. He was never aware, 
however, that she knew the secret source of hig anxie. 
ty and illness;and as she saw himso bent on concealing 
it from her, she thought it more prudent to acquiesce. 
Fancy, Doctor, what my poor sister must have suffer. 
ed! She is the noblest creature in the world, and could 
have borne that which has almost killed her husband 
and quite destroyed his reason. People have noti 
often his strange manner; and circulated a 
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stories to the discredit of both, which Anne has endur- 
ed without a murmur, often when her heart was near 
breaking! Alas! I am afraid she will sink at last!”?— 
She hurried from me, overcome by her emotions, and 
I drove off, not much less oppressed myself, 


During the next few weeks, 1 visited, almost daily, 


both Sir Henry and Lady Anne. It wasa dreadful 
period forthe former, whose malady broke out into 
the most violent paroxysms, igi | necessary re- 
straints ofa very severe character. Who could have 
believed that he was looking on the once gay, hand- 
some, accomplished, gifted Baronet, in the howling 
maniac, whom I once or twice shuddered to see chain. 
ed to a staple in the wall, or fastened down on an 
iron fixed chair, his head close shaven, his eyes blood- 
shot and staring, his mouth distorted, uttering the 
most tremendous imprecations! I cannot describe the 
emotions that agitated me as I passed from this fright- 
tul figure, to the bedside of the peaceful, declining suf- 
ferer, his wife, buoying her up from time to time with 
accounts of his improvement! How I trembled ag I 
told the falsehood! 

Sir Henry’s bodily health continued to improve; his 
flesh remained firm; the wilder paroxysms ceased, and 
soon assumed a mitigated form. In his eye was the 
expression of settled insanity! I confess I began to 
think, with the experienced Dr.Y. that there was little 
reasonable hope of recovery. His case assumed a dif. 
ferentaspect almost daily. He wandered on from de- 
lusion to delusion, each absurder than the other, and 
more tenaciously retained. On one occasion, after 
great boisterousness, he became suddenly calm, called 
for twenty quires of foolscap, and commenced writing 
from morning to night, without intermission, except 
for his meals. ‘This, however, remained with him for 
nearly three weeks;and the result proved to be a speech 
for the House of Commons, vindicating his alledged 
ill-treatment of Lady Anne, and his claims to his title 
andestates! It must have taken nearly a fortnight to 
deliver! He insisted on his keeper, a very easy tem- 
pered phlegmatic fellow, hearing him read the whole; 
good ocenpation fora week—when the Baronet tired 
in the middle of his task. He always paused on my 
entrance; and when I once requested him to proceed 
in my presence, he declined, with a great air of offended 
dignity; I several times introduced the name of Lad 
Anny, curious to see its effect upon him; he heard it wit 
indifference, once observing, “that he had formed a plan 
about her which would not a little astonish certain 
persons.” Irepresented her fe«bleness—her emacia- 
tion. Hesaid coldly, that he was sorry for it, but she 
brought it upon herself, quoting the words, “I'nus 
even-handed justice,” &c. He adopted a mode of 
dress, that was remarkably ridiculous, and often pro- 
voked me to laughter, in spite of myself—a suit of 
tightly-fitting po and pantaloons, made of green 
baize, with silk stockings and pumps.—His figure was 
very elegant and well-proportioned, but in this cos- 
tume, and with his hair cut close upon his head, looked 
most painfully absurd. Jhis was Sir Henry Har- 
leigh, Baronet, M. P. for the county of ———, hus. 
band of the beautiful Lady Anne + master of 
most accomplishments, and owner of a _ splendid for- 
tune! Thus habited, I have surprised him, mounted 
on a table in the corner of his room, haranguing his 
quiet keeper, with all the vehemence of parliamentary 
oratory; and on my entrance, he would sneak down 
with the silliest air of schoolboy shame! He became 
very tractable, took his meals regularly, and walked 
about in a secluded part of the grounds, without bein 
mischievous, vr attempting to escape. And whosha 
say that he was not happy? Barring a degradation, of 
pa Ars only others were sensible, what had he to trou- 
ble him? Where, in this respect, lay the difference be. 
tween Sir Henry, wandering from delusion to delusion, 
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revelling in variety, and the poet, who always lives in 
a world of dieams and fancies all his own. 

And Lady Anne---the beantiful---the once lively 
Lady Anne---was drooping daily! Alas, in whata 
situation were husband and wile! I could not help 
likening them toa noble tree, wreathed with the grace. 
ful, affectionate ivy, and blasted by lightning—rending 
the one asunder, and withering the other. For so in 
truth itseemed. Lady Anne was evidently sinking 
under her sorrows. All the attentions of an idolizing 
family, backed by the fond sympathies of “troops of 
friends”---even the consolations of religion---seemed 
altke unavailing! 

The seider hes not yet, however, been put into 
distinct possession of the cause of all this devastation. 

tt seems that shortly after his marriage, his solicitor 
suddenly travelled to the Continent, to communicate 
the startling---but in the Baronet’s estimation ridicu. 
lous---intelligence, that a stranger was laying claim to 
all he held in the world, of ttle and fortune. The 
lawyer at length returned to England, overpersuaded 
by the Baronet, to treat the matter with contemptuous 
indifference; and nothing further was in fact heard for 
some months, till, after Sir Henry’s return, he receiv. 
ed one evening, at his club, (@ exrcumstance which I 
have before said, appeared to confirm certain suspi- 
cions then afloat) a long letter, purporting to come 
from the solicitor of the individual preferritg the fear. 
ful claim alluded to. It stated the affair at some length 
and concluded by requesting certain infurmation, 
which, said the writer, might possibly have the eflect 
of convincing his client of his error, and conducing to 
the abandonment of his elaim. The shocking letter 
at length roused the Baronet from his lethargy. Se. 
veral portions of it tallied strangely with particular 
passagesin the family history of Sit Henry, who in- 
stantly hurried with consternation to his solicitor, by 
whom his worst apprehensions were aggravated. Not 
that the lawyer considered his client’s case desperate; 
but he at once prepared his agitated client tor a long, 
harassing, and ruinous litigation, and exposure of the 
most public nature. It cannot be wondered at that a 
sense of his danger should prey upon his feelings, and 
give him that disturbed manner which occasioned the 
speculations, hints, and inuendves, mentioned in aa 
early part of this paper. He anxiously concealed from 
his lady the shocking jeopardy in which their all on 
earth was placed; and the constant effort and con- 
straint---the withering anxiety---the long continued ap- 
prehensions of ruin----at length disordered, and finally 
overthrew his _ intellects. What was the precise na- 
ture of his adversary’s pretensions, I am unable to 
state technically. I understand it consisted of an al: 
ledged earlier right under the entail. To support his 
claim, every quarter was ransacked for evidence by 
his zealous attorney, often in a manner highly indel:- 
eate and offensive. ‘The upstart made his pretensions 
as public as possible; and a most imprudent overture 
made _ by Sir Henry’s solicitor was unscrupulously--; 
triumphantly---seized upon by his adversary, and 
through his means at length found its way into the 
newspapers. The additional vexation this occasioned 
Sir Henry may be readily imagined; for independently 
of his raortification at the eircumstance, it was calcu- 
lated most seriously to» prejudice his interests; and 
when he kept ever before his agonized eyes the day of 
trial which was approaching, and the horrible catas- 
trophre, he sunk under the mghty eppression. Lady 
Anme had, despite her husband’s attempts at secrecy, 
for some time entertained faint suspicions: of the truth; 
but as he obstinately, and at lengtlr sternly interdicted 
any enquiry on her part, and kept every document un- 
der luck and key, he contrived to keep her compara- 
tively in the pow He trequently, however, talked im 
his sleep, and often did she lie awake listening to his 
mysterious expressions with sickening agitation. 
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ness of Sir Henry and his lady, together with its oc- 
casion were now become generally known; and the 
cruel paragraph in the morning paper above copied, 
was only the precursor of many similar ones, whichat 
length went to the extent of hinting, generaily, the na- 
ture of the new claimant’s pretensions, with the 
grounds of Sir Henry’s resistance. ; 
Recollecting the event of Lady Anne’s last inter- 
view with Sir Henry, the reader may imagine the vex- 
ation and alarm with which, at the time she imagined 
{ had fixed, I heard her insist upon the performance 
of my promse. Backed by the entreaties of her rela- 
tives, and my conviction of the danger that might at- 
tend such a step, I positively ot lt was in vain 
that she implored, frequently in an agony of tears, oc- 
casionally almost frantic at our opposition---we were 
inexorable. During a month’s interval, very peently 
to my surprise and satisfaction, her health sensibly im- 
roved. e had contrived to some extent to occupy 
er attention with agreeable pursuits, and had from 
time to time soothed her with good accounts of Sir 
Henry. Her litde son too—a charming creature—-was 
rpetually with her; and his prattle served to amuse 
er through many along hour. She was et length 
able to leave her bed, and spend several hours down 
stairs; and under such circumstances, she renewed her 
importunities with better success. I promised to see 
Sir Henry, and engaged to allow her an interview, if 
it could be brought about safely. In order to ascer- 
tain the point, I called one day upon the Baronet, 
who still continued at Somerfield House, though se- 
veral of his relatives had expressed a wish that he 
should be removed to private quarters. ‘This, how- 
ever, | opposed, jointly with Dr. Y——, till the Baron- 
et exhibited symptoms of permanent tranquility. I 
found no alteration in the mode of his apparel. ii his 
ridiculous appearance shocked me, what must be its 
effect on his unhappy lady? He wore-—as he didevery 
day---his tight-fitting green baize, {what first put it in- 
to his h am at a loss to imagine,| and happened 
to be in excellent humour; for he had just before beaten 
a crazy gentleman in the establishment at chess. He 
was walking to and fro, rubbing his hands, detailin 
his triumph to his keeper with great glee, and receive 
me with infinite cerdiality. 

“What should you say to seeing company, Sir 
Henry?--Will you receive a visiter if 1 bring one?” 

“Oh, yes--happy to see them---that is any day but 
10-morrow-—any | but to-morrow,” he replied brisk- 
ly; “for to-morrow 1 shall be particularly engaged: the 

act is, I amasked to dinner with the king, and am to 
play billiards with him.” 

“Ah! I congratulate you!--And, pray, does his 
majesty come to Somerfield, ordo you go to Windsor?” 

“Go to Windsor?---Lord bless you, his Majesty lives 
here---this is his palace; and I am one of his resident 
lords in -waiting!---Were you not aware of that!” 

“True---true; but at what hour do you wait on his 
majesty?” 

“Three o'clock precisely---to the millionth part of a 
second,” 

“Hem!---Suppose, then, I take the opportunity of 
bringing my friend---who is very anxious to see you--- 
at twelve o’clock?” 

€ paused, apparently considering. I was vexed 

that he made no enquiry as to the person I intended 

to introduce. I determined, however, that he should 
now, 

“Well, Sir Henry, what say you---shall she come at 
twelve o'clock?” 

“Ifshe will go soon, I don’t mind; but, you know, I 
must not be flurried, as I shall have so soon to attend 
the ar How can I play billiards, if my hand trem- 
bles?...Oh dear, it would never do---would it?” 
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“Lady Anne!” he echoed with a sheepish air-—-“well 

you know, Lady Anne!---well---she can make allow- 
ances---eh?” 
Aye indeed---poor madman---thought I, if such a 
spectacle as yourself does not paralize her---replying, 
“Oh, yes---all allowances, supposing any to be neces- 
sary, you may depend upon it. She’s very considerate, 
and longs to see you.” 

“Well, I hope you'll be in the room? for, do you 
know, the thought of it almost makes me _sick---don’t 
I look pale?” he inquired of his kceper--“It is so lon 
since I have seen her. Will she--I hope---what 
mean, is---has she recovered from the wound?” 

“Ha, longago! She was more frightened than hurt 
at the accident.” 

“ Accident! is that what it is called? All the better 
for me, you know,” he replied, with a serious air, 
“However, I consent to see her at the hour yeu men- 
tion. Tell herto be calm, and not to try to frighten 
me, poonin y | the king.” With this he shook my 
hand, opened the door, and I took my leave. Dr. 
Y greatly doubted the prudence of the step we 
were about to take;butwe were too far committed 
with her ladyship to recede. I grew alarmed, on re- 
turning home, with the ap sagancie of her mere 
presence—however calmly she might ene oe 
up slumbering associations in the mind of her husband, 
that fnight lead to very unpleasant results. However, 
there was nothing tor it but to await the experiment, 
and hope for the best. 

The following nerning, I called on her ladyship 
about eleven o’clock, and found her dressed and wait- 
ing. Out-door costume seemed as if it did not be- 
come one so long an invalid. She looked flushed and 
feverish, but made great effortsto sustain the a * 
ance of cheerfulness. She told me of her hearty 
breakfast—(a cup oftea and part of an egg!)—and 
sega of her increasing strength. She could almost, 
she said, walk to Somerfield. Lady Julia trembled, 
Mrs. Coarinenee was deadly pale, and I felt deeply ap- 
prehensive of the effect of the coming excitement upon 
such shattered nerves as those of Lady Anne. 

Into the roomy carriage we stepped about half- 
ast eleven. ‘The day was bright and cold---the air, 
owever, relives. As we approached Somerfield, it 

was evident that but for the incessant use of her vi- 
naigrette, Lady Anne must have fainted. We were 
all silent enough by the time we reached the gates of 
Dr. Y——’s house. Lady Anne was assisted to alight 
and, leaning on my arm and that ot her sister, walked 
up with tottering steps to the house, where Mrs, Y-——— 
received her with all respectful attention. A glass of 
wine considerably reassured the fainting sufferer; 
and while she paused in the drawing-room to reco- 
ver her breath, I stepped to the Baronet’s apartment 
to prepare him for a suitable reception of his lady.— 
Dr. Y— informed me that sir Henry had been talking 
about it ever since. I found him pacing slowly about 
his chamber, dressed, alas, with additional absurdity. 
In vain, I found, had both Dr. Y—— and his keeper 
expostu'ated with him: they found that nothing else 
would keep him in humour. He wore over his usual 
green baize dress, a flaming scarlet sash, with a mas- 
sive gold chain round his neck. An ebony walking 
stick was worn asa sword; and his cap, somewhat like 
that of a husser, was surmounted with a peacock’s 
feather, stripped, all but the eye at the top, and nearly 
three feet high. On this latter astounding appendage, 
I found, he particularly prided himself. I implored him 
to remove it, but he begged me, somewhat baughtily, 
to allow him to dress as he pleased. I protest I felt 





sick at the spectacle. What a frightful ohject to pre- 
sent to Lady Anne. However, we might prepare her 





ertainly not, but what can there possibly be to 
flurry you in seeing Lady Anne?” 








to expect something outre in her husband's appaatnaee. 
“Permit me to ask, Sir Henry,” said I, resolved upon 
a last effort, “why you are in full dress?” 





He looked astonished at the question. “I thought, 
Doctor, I told you of my engagement with his majes- 
ty.” 

“Qh, aye, true; but perhaps you will receive your 
Jady uncovered,” said I. pressing for a dispensation of 
the abominable head-dress. me 

“No sir,” he replied, quietly but decisively, and I 

ve up the point. His keeper whispered to me at 

door, that Sir Henry alledged as a reason for dres- 
sing himself as I have described, his having to attend 
the king immediately after the interview with his lady; 
so that he would have no time for dressing in the in- 


rval. 

“Is the party ready?” enquired the Baronet, inter- 
rupting our momentary tete-a-tete. I hesitated; I was 
suddenly inclined, at all hazards, to put off the dread- 
ed interview; but I dared not venture on sucha step. 

“Y—yes, Sir Henry, and waits your pleasure to 
throw herself into your arms.” 

“What! good God! throw herself into my arms! 
throw herself into my arms! was there ever any such 
a thing heard of!” exclaimed the Baronet, with a con- 
founded air; “no, no! I can admit of no such fami- 
liarities! that is going rather too far under the cir- 
eumstances—eh?” turning towards his keeper, whom 
he had thrust reluctantly into a costume something 
like that of an Austrian soldier. “What do you say?’ 
The man bowed in acquiescence. 

“And further, Doctor,” continued the Baronet, 
pointing to his keeper, “this gentleman, my secretary, 
must be present all the while, to take notes of what 


“Undoubtedly,” I replied, with an air of intense 
chagrin, inwardly cursing myself for permitting the 
dangerous interview. I hastened back to 
the apartment in which I had left the ladies, and en- 
deavoured to prepare Lady Anne, by describing, with 
a smile, her husband’s dress, She strove to smile 
with me, and begged that she might be led into his 
presence at once. Leaning between Lady Julia and 
myself, she shortly tottered into the Baronet’s room, 
having first, at my suggestion, drawn down her black 
veil over her pale face. 

“Pen! pen! pen!” hastily whispered the Baronet to 
his keeper, as we opened the door—and the latter in- 
stantly took his seat at the table, before a desk, with 
pens and ink. The Baronet bowed courteously to us 
as we entered. 

“Speak to him,” I whispered, as I led in her lady- 
ship. She endeavored to do so, but her tongue 
failed her. Her lips moved, and that was all. Lady 
Julia spoke for her sister, in tremulous accents. Lady 
Anne closed her eyes on seeing the fantastic dress of 
her husband, and shook like an aspen-leaf. 

“Harry, dearest Harry,” at length she murmured, 
stretching her trembling arms towards him, as if invi- 
ting him to approach her. Sir Henry, with a polite 
but distant air, took off his cap for a moment, and 
then carefully replaced it without making any reply. 

“Shall we take seats, Sir Henry?” I enquired. 

“Yes—she may be seated,” he replied, with an au- 
thoritative air, folding his arms, and leaning against 
the corner of the window, eyeing his lady with cu- 
rious attention. 

“Are youcome here of your free will?” said he, calm- 


y. 

“Yes, Henry, yes,” she whispered. 

“Put that down,” said the Baronet; in an under tone, 
to his secretary. 

“Are you recovered?” 

“Quite, dearest !” replied his lady, faintly. 

“Put that down,” repeated the Baronet, quickly, look- 
ing at his “secretary” till he had written it. There 
wasa pause. I sat beside Lady Anne, who trembled 
violently, and continued deadly pale. 

“I am sure, Sir Henry,” said 1, “you are not displeas- 
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ed at her ladyship’s coming to see you? If you are 
not, do come and tell her so, for she tears you are of. 
fended!” She grasped my fingers with convulsive ef. 
forts, without attempting to speak. Sir Henry, after 
an emba pause, walked from where he had been 
standing, till he came directly betore her, saying, in a 
low. tone, looking earnestly into her countenance, 
“God be my witness, Anne, I bear you no malice; is jt 
thus with you?” elevating his finger, and looking to. 
wards his keeper, intimating that he was to take down 
her reply—but none was made. He dropped slow! 
on one knee, drew the glove offhis right hand,as if 
going to take hold of Lady Anne’s, and tenderly said, 
“Anne, will you give me no reply?” ere was no 
madness in either his tone or manner, and Lady Anne 
perceived the alteration. 

“Harry! Harry! Dearest! my love!” she murmur. 
ed, suddenly stretching towards him her hands, and 
el into his arms, where she lay for a while motion. 
ess. 

“Poor creature! How acute her feelings are!” ex. 
claimed the Baronet, calmly. “You should strive to 
master them, Anne, asI do. I bear you no ill-will; 
I know you had provocation! How her little heart 
beats,” he continued, musingly. “Why, she has faint. 
ed! How very childish of her to vie so!” 

It was true; the ong ad lady had fainted, and lay 
unconsciously in her husband’s arms. Her sister, 
weeping bitterly, rose to remove her; but the Baronet’s 
countenance became suddenly clouded. He allowed 
us to assist his lady, by removing her bonnet, but con. 
tinued to grasp her firmly by the wrists, staring into 
her face with an expression of mingled concern and 
wonder. His keeper’s practised eye evidently saw the 
storm rising and came up to him. 

“You hau better let her ladyship be removed!” he 
whispered into his ear authoritatively, eyeing him fixed- 
ly, at the same time gently disengaging her arms from 


his og 

“Well, beit so; 1am sorry for her; I’ve a strange 
recollection of her kindness; and is it come to _ 
poor Anne!” he exclaimed, tremulously, and walk 
to the further window, where he stood with his back 
towards us, evidently weeping. We removed Lady: 
Anne immediately from the room; and it was so long 
before she recovered, that we doubted whether it 
would be safe to remove her home that day.” “Well, 
as far as lam concerned,” thought 1, as I bent over 
her insensible form, “this is the last time I will bea 
party to the torture inflicted by such a scene as this, 
though in obedience to your own wishes!” As I was 


ssing from the room in which she lay, I encountered. 


Sir Henry, followed closely by his keeper. ‘ 
“Whither now, Sir Henry,” I enquired, with a sigh. 
“Going to tell the king that I cannot dine with him 

to-day, as 1 had promised, tor I am quite agitated, 

though I scarce know why. Who brought Lady 

Anne to me?” he whispered. I made him no reply. 

“lam glad I have met you, however; we'll take @ 

turn in the grounds, for I 5 something of the high- 

est consequence to tell you.” % 

“Really you must excuse me, Sir Henry; I have”— 

“Are you in earnest, Doctor? Do you know the 
consequences of refusing to attend to my wishes? 

“I suffered him to place my arm in his, and he led 
me down the steps into the garden. Round, and 
round, and round we walked ata rapid rate, his face 
turned towards me all the while with an expression of 
extensive anxiety, but not a syllable did he utter. Fas- 
ter and faster we walked, till our pace became almost 
a run, and beginning to feel both fatigued and dizzy 1 
gently swayed him from the pathway towards the 
door-steps, i 

“Poor, poor Anne!” he exclaimed in a mournfu 
tone, and starting from me strut hurried to a sort 
of alcove close at hand, and sat down, covering his 
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fore wink his handkerchief, his elbows resting upon 
is knees. 

I watched him for a moment from behind the door, 
and saw that he was weeping, aud that bitterly. Poor 
Sir ae Presently one of his brother captives ap- 
proached him, running from another part of the 
grounds, in a merry mood, and slapping him instantly 
on the back, shouted, “I am Lord of the isles!” 

“T can’t play billiards with your Majesty to-day,” 
replied Sir Henry, looking up, his eyes red and swol- 
len with weeping. 

“Embrace me, then!” said the lunatic; and they were 
forthwith locked in one another’s arms. “You are in 
tears!” exclaimed the stranger, himself beginning sud- 
denly to cry; but in a moment or two he started off, 
putting his hand to his mouth, and bellowing, “Y oicks, 
yoicks! Stole away!” 

The Baronet relapsed into his former mood, and 
continued in a similar posture for several minutes, 
when he rose up, wiped away his tears, and commen- 
ccd walking again round the green, his arms folded on 
his breast.as before, and talking to himself with great 
vehemence. I could catch only a few words here and 
there, as he hurried past me. “It will never be believ- 
ed! What could have been my inducement? When 
will it be tried? I saw all the while through his dis- 
guise! My secretary, if acquitted, released, discovery, 
ennobled,” were fragments of his incoherencies. Alas! 
what an object he looked! I could not help thinking 
of the contrast he now afforded to the animated figure 
he had presented to the eye of the beholder from the 

allery of the House of Commons, the busy eager 
throngs of the clubs, and as the man of fashion and li- 
terature! 


Hei mihi, qualis erat! quantum mutatus ab illo 
Hectore, qui redit exuvias indutus Achillis, 
Vel Danaum Phrygios jaculatus puppibus ignes!” 


On regaining her room, I found cong | Anne had 
been relieved by a cogians flood of tears, She continu- 
ed weeping hysterically, and uttering wild incoheren- 
cies for some time, nor could the entreaties or com- 
misserations of those around her, assuage her grief. 
When at length her parexysm had abated, from ex- 
haustion, she expressed a determination not to be re- 
moved from the house in which her unfortunate bus- 
band resided! It was in vain that we represented the 
peril with which such a resolution was attended, as 
well to herself as Sir Henry: she was deaf to our soli- 
citations, regardless of our warnings. She requested 
Mrs, Y. to inform her whether their house was fully 
occupied; and on receiving a hesitating answer in the 
negative, at once engaged apartments occupying the 
whole of the next wing of the building, careless, she 
said, at what expense. The result was, that finding 
her inflexible on this point, the requisite arrangements 
were at once entered upon, and that very night she, 
with her sister and “Bh slept under the same root 
with her unconscious—her abllicted husband. Every 
measure was taken to secure her from danger, and 
keep her as much out of Sir Henry’s way as possible. 

Nearly a month passed away without her having 
been once in Sir Henry’s company, or even seeing him, 
lor more than a moment or two together; and, unlike- 
ly as it had seemed, her health and spirits appeared 
rather to improve than otherwise. At length, the Baro- 
net, being taken in a happy moed, was informed that 

e had long been a resident in Somerfield House, at 
which he expressed no surprise, and consented to her 
being invited to take tea in his apartment. He was 
very shy and silent during the interview, and seemed 
under constraint till his guests had taken leave of him. 
Gradually, however, he grew reconciled to their visits, 
which he occasionally returned, always accompanied 
by his “secretary”; and took great pleasure in hearing 
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which they pretended to set to music; he brought 
them flowers, and received various little presents in 
return. For hours together he would sit with them 
reading, and hearing read, novels and newspapers; and, 
in short, grew in a manner humanized again. He 
treated Lady Anne with great civility, but, towards her. 
sister, Julia, he behaved as if he were courting her!— 
They soon prevailed upon him to discard the absurd 
peacock’s feather he frequently wore, always on Sun- 
day, accepting in its stead, a small drooping ostrich 
feather, which also, in its turn, he was by and by in- 
duced to lay aside altogether, as well as to assume 
more befitting clothing. ‘They could not, however, 
dislodge trom his crazed imagmation the idea that he 
was confined in prison, awaiting his trial for the murdex 
of his wile, and high treason! 

He addressed her one morning, as Queen, receiving 
her with the most obsequious obeisances. He per- 
sisted in this hallucination with singular pertinacity. 
All poor Lady Anne’s little famliarities and endear- 
ments were thenceforth at an end: for he seemed so 
abashed by her presence, that no efforts of condescen- 
sion sufficed to reassure him, and she was compelled to 
support a demeanor consistent with the station which 
his crazed imagination assigned her. His great de- 
light wasto be sent on her royal errands about the 
house and grounds! He could hardly ever be prevail- 
ed upon to sit, at least at ease, in her presence; and 
was with great difficulty induced to eat at the same 
table. The agony I have seen in her eye on these 
occasions! Compelled to humour his delusions, she 
wore splendid dresses and jewels; and dismissed him 
on every occasion by coldly extending her hand, 
which he would kiss with an air of reverent loyalty! 
He believed himself to have been elevated to the rank 
of a general officer, and insisted on being. provided 
with a military band, to play before his window every 
evening after dinner. He invited me, one day in the 
(QJueen’s name, to dinner in his apartments, some 
time after this delusion had manifested itself. It was 
asoft September evening, and the country round about 
seemed every where bronzed with the touch of au- 
tumn. Dunng dinner Sir Henry treated his lady with 
all the profound respect and ceremony due to 1uyalty, 
and I, of course, was obliged to assume a similar de- 
portment, while his lady was compelled to receive 
with condescending urbanity attentions, every one of 
which smote her heart as an additional evidence of the 
inveteracy of her husband’s malady. I observed her 
narrowly, There was no tear in be eve—no flurry 
of manner—no_ sighing: her’s was the deep silent an- 
guish of a breaking heart! 

How can I do justice to the virtues of this incom- 
parable wife, or sufficiently extol her unwearying, her 
ennobling self-devotion to the welfare of her afflicted 
husband! Her only joy was to minister to his com- 
fort, at whatever cost or feeling, or even health, at all 
hours, in all seasons; to bear with his infinite, incon- 

ruous whims, perversities, and provocation; to affect 
delight when he was delighted; to soothe and comfort 
him under allhis imaginary grievances. Her whole 
thoughts, when absent from him, were absorbed in de- 
vising schemes for his amusement and occupation. 
She would listen to no entreaties for cessation from 
her anxious labours; no persuations, no inducement, 
could withdraw hereven for a moment from the dreary 
scene of her husband’s humiliation and degradation. 
Hail, woman, exalted among thy sex! Exzlogy would 
but tamish and obscure the honour that is thy due! 

All, however, was unavailing; the unhappy suflerer 
exhibited no symptomsof mental convalescence: on 
the other hand, his delusions became more numerous 
and obstinate than ever. He seemed to be totally un- 
conscious of Lady Anne’s being his wife; he treated 
her, and spoke of her, as an amiable companion, 





the sisters play on the piano. He composed verses, 
22 


and even made her his cenfidant. Among other 
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vagaries, he communicated to her a long story about 
his attachment to a girl he had seen about the premi- 
ses, and earnestly asked her opinion in what way he 
could most successfully make her an offer! 

Shortly after dinner was removed, we drew our 
chairs---Lady Anne in the centre, seated on a sort of 
threne, specially provided forher by the Baronet---- 
a circle round the ample bow window that overlooked 
the most sequestered part of the grounds connected 
with the ———a- well as a sweep of fine sce- 
nery in the distance. Ina bower a little to our right, 
was placed Sir Henry’s band, who were playing very 
effectively various pieces of brilliant military music. 
By my direction, —, given beforehand, they sud- 
denly pied, from a bold march, into a concert of 
French horns. Oh,how exquisite was that soft mel- 
ancholy wailing melody! ‘The hour—the deepening 
gloom of evening—the circumstances—the persons 
—were all in mournful keeping with the music to 
which we were —— in subdued silence. Lady 
Anne’s tears stole fast down her. ks, while her 
eyes were fixed with sad earnestnéss upon her hus- 
band, who sat in a low chair, a little on her left hand, 
his chin resting on the palm of his hand, gazing with 
a melancholy air on the darkening scenery without. 
Occasionally I heard Lady Anne struggling to sub- 
due a sob, but unsuccessfully. Another, and another, 
and another forced its way—and I trembled lest her 
excitement should assume a more violent form. 
saw her, almost unconsciously, lay her hand upon 
that of the Baronet, and clasp it with convulsive en- 
ergy. she held it for some moments, when the 
madman slowly turned round, looking her full in the 
face; his countenance underwent a ghastly aoe. 
and fixing en her an eye of demoniac expression, he 
slowly rose in his seat, seeming to my disturbed tan- 
cy, an evil spirit called up by the witchery of music, 
and sprung out of the room. Lady Anne, with a 
faint groan, fell at full length upon the floor; her sis- 
ter, shrieking wildly, strove to raise her in vain; I 
hurried after the madman, but finding his keeper 
was at his heels, returned. I never can forget that 
dreadful evening! Sir Henry rushed out of the house, 
sprung at one bound over a high fence, and sped 
across a field, amidst the almost impervious gloom of 
evening, with steps such as those of the monster of 
Frankenstein. His keeper, with all his efforts, could 
not gain upon him, and sometimes altogether lost 
sight of him. He followed him for nearly two 
miles, and at length found that he was overtaking the 
fugitive. When he had come up within a yard of him, 
the mad man turned round unexpectedly, struck his pur- 
suer a blow that brought him tothe ground, and imme- 
diately scrambled up into a great elm tree that stood 
near, from amidst whose dark foliage he was present- 
ly heard howling in a terrific manner; anon, there was 
a crashing sound amongst the branches, as of a heavy 
body falling through them, and Sir Henry lay stunned 
and bleeding upon the ground. Fortunately the pros- 
trate keeper had called out loudly for assistance as he 
ran along; and his voice attracted one or two of the 
men whom I had despatched alter him, and between 
the three, Sir Henry was brought home again to all 
appearance dead. An eminent surgeon in the neigh- 
bourhood was summoned in to his assistance, for I 
could not quit the chamber of Lady Anne---she was 
totally insensible, having fallen into a succession of 
swoons since the moment of Sir Henry’s departure; 
Lady Julia wasin an adjoining room, shrieking in 
violent hysterics; and, in short, it seemed not impossi- 
ble that she might lose her reason, and Sir Henry and 






Lady Anne theirlives. *Tis a small matter to men- 
tion at such a crisis as this, but I recollect it forcibl 

arrested my attention at the time: the band of musi- 
cians, unaware of the catastrophe that had occurred, ec- 
cording to their orders, continued playing the music 
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that had been attended with such disastrous conse. 
quences; and as Lady Anne’s bed-chamber happened 
to be in that part of the building nearest to the spot 
where the band were stationed, we continued to hear 
the sad wailing of the bugles and horns without, till 
it occurred to Mrs. Y. to send and silence them.— 
This little incidental circumstance---the sudden mys. 
terious seizure of Sir Henry---the shrieks of Lady 
Julia---the swoons of Lady Anne---all combined... 
completely bewildered me. It seemed to be a dream, 
I cannot—I need not—dwell upon the immediate 
consequences of that sad night. Suffice it to say, Sir 
Henry was found to have received severe but not fatal 
injury, which, however, was skilfully and successfully 
treated; but he lay in a state of comparative stupor for 
near a week, at which period his mental malady re. 
sumed its wildest form, and rendered necessary the se. 
verest treatment. As for Lady Anne, her state be. 
came eminently alarming; and as soon as some of the 
more dangerous symptoms had subsided, we deter. 
mined on removing her, at all hazards, from her pre- 
sent proximity to Sir Henry, to Hall, trustin 
to the good effects of a total change of scene and o 
faces. She had not strength enough to oppose our 
measures, but suffered herself to be conducted from 
Somerfield without an effort atcomplaint. I trembled 
to see an occasional vacancy in the expression of her 
eye; was it impossible that her husband’s malady might 





I et at length contagious? Many weeks passed over 


er, before Lady Anne exhibited the slightest signs of 
amendment. Her shocks had been too numerous and 
severe—her anxieties and agonies too long continued 
—to warrant reasonable hopes of her ultimate recove- 
ry. Atlength, however, the lapse of friendly time, 
potent in assuaging the sorrows of mankind, the in- 
cessant and most affectionate attentions of her numer- 
ous relatives, were rewarded by seeing an improvement, 
slight though it was. ‘The presence of her little boy 
Lark ully engaged her attention. She would have him 
ying beside her on the bed for hours together; she spoke 
little to him, sleeping or waking; but her eye was ever 
fixed upon his little teatures, and when she was asleep, 
her fingers would unconsciously wreathe themselves 
amongst his flaxen curls. About Sir Henry she made 
little or no enquiry; and when she did, we, of course, 
put the best face possible upon matters. Her frequent 
efforts to see and converse with him, had proved wo- 
fully and uniformly unsuccessful; and she seemed 
wn to give up the idea of all interference, with 
espair. 
ut the original, the direful occasion ofall this do- 
mestic calamity, must not be overlooked. The cen- 
test respecting the title and estates of Sir Henry went 
on as rapidly as the nature of the case would permtt. 
The new claimant was, as I think I hinted before, a 
man of low station; he had been, I believe, a sort of 
slave-driver, or factotum, on a plante:’s estate in one of 
the West India Islands: and it was whispered that a 
rich Jew had been persuaded into such confidence in 
the man’s prospects, as to advance him, from time to 
time, on his personal security, the large supplies ne 
cessary to prosecute his claims with effect. 

There were many matters of most essential conse- 
quence that no one could throw light upon butt 
unfortunate Baronet himself; and hissolicitor had con- 
sequently, in the hope of Sir Henry’s recovery, suc- 
ceeded in interp»sing innumerable obstacles, with the 
hope, as well of wearing out his opponents, as affo - 
ing every chance for Me restoration of his client's 
sanity. It was, I found, generally understood in the 
family, that the solicitor’s expectations of success in 
the lawsuit were far from sanguine: not that he be- 
lieved the new claimant to be the bona fide heir to the 
title, but he was in the hands of those who would ran- 
sack the world for evidence—and, when it was want- 
ing, make it. Every imaginable source of delay how- 
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ever—salvation to the one party) destruction to the 


other—was at length closed up; all preliminaries were 
arranged; the case was completedon both sides, and 
set down for hearing. Considerable expectation was 
excited in the public mind; occasional paragraphs hinted 
the probability of such and such disclosures; and it 
was even rumored that considerable bets were depend- 
ing upon the issue! 

1 was in the habit of visiting Sir Henry once or 
twice a week. He became again calm as before the 
occasion of his last dreadful out-break ; and his bodily 
health was complete. New delusions took possession 
olkim. He was at one time composing a history of 
the whole world; at another, writing a memoir of 
every member that had ever sat in the House of Com- 
mons, together with several other magnificent under- 
takings. All, however, at length gave way to ‘The 
Pedigree, a Tale of Real Life,’ which consisted of a 
rambling, exaggerated account of his own lawsuit.— 
It was occasioned by his happening, unfortunately, to 
cast eye upon the following little paragraph in his 
newspaper, which chanced to have been overlooked 
by the person who was engaged for no other purpose 
than to read over the paper beforehand, and prevent 
any such allusions from meeting the eye of the suf- 
erer, 

‘Sir Henry Harleigh, Bart. This unfortunate gen- 
tleman continues still greatly indisposed. We under- 
stand that little hope is entertained of his ultimate re- 
covery. The result, therefore, of the approaching trial 
of ‘Doe on the demise of Harleigh, 0. Higgs’ will sig- 
| but little to the person principally interested.’ 

‘rom the moment of his reading t lines, he fell 
intoa state of profound melancholy—which was how- 
ever, somewhat relieved by the task with which he 
had occupied himself, of recording his own misfortunes. 
He had resumed his former dress of green baize, as 
well as the intolerable peacock’s feather. What could 
have conferred such a permanency upon, or suggested 
this preposterous penchant, L know not—except the 
interest he had formerly taken in a corps of riflemen, 
who were stationed near a house he had occupied in 
the country. He continued quiet and inoffensive.— 
His keeper’s office was little else thana sinecure—till 
Si rHenry suddenly set him about making two copies 
of every page he himself composed! 

pict hnn calling upon him one morning about 
this time, and finding him pacing about his chamber 
ina very melancholy mood. He welcomed me with 
more than his usual cordiality ; and dismissing his at- 
tendant, said “ Doctor, did you ever hear me speak in 
Parliament!” I told him I had not. : 

“Then you shall hear me now; and tell me candid- 
ly what sort of an advocate you think [I should have 
made—for I have serious thoughts of turning my at- 
tention to the bar. I’ll suppose myself addressing the 
jury on my own case—and you must represent the 
jury. Now!”— 

He drew a chair and table towards a corner of the 
r90om,—mounted on it, having thrown a cloak over his 
shoulders,and commenced. Shall I be believed, when 

declare that—as far as my judgment goes—I listened 
on that occasion, for nearly an hour, to an orator? 
He spoke, of course, in the third person; and stated in 
a simple and most feeling manner, his birth, education, 
fortune, family, marriage—his Parliamentary career— 
inshort, his happiness, prosperity and pride. ‘Then he 
represented the contemptuous indifference with which 
he treated the first communications about the attack 
meditated upon his title and property, as well as the 
consternation with which he subsequently discovered 
the formidable character of the claim set up against 
him. He begged me—the jury—to put myself in his 
Place; to fancy his feelings; and proceeded to draw a 
masterly sketch of the facts of the case. He drew a 
lively picture of the secret misery he had endured—his 
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agony lest his wife should hear of the disastrous intel- 
ligence—his sleepless nights and harrassing days—the 
horrid apprehensions of his adversary’s triumph—the 
rospect of his own degradation—his wife—his child’s 
ggary—till I protest he brought tears into my eyes. 
But, alas! at this point of his histery, he mentioned his 
discovery of the mode of turning tallow into wax—and 
dashed off into an extravagant enumeration of the ad- 
vantages of the speculation! There, before me, stood 
confessed—the madman—violent and frantic in hi¥ 
gestures, posh fap me, in my own person, on the 
prodigious wealth that would reward the projector; 
and had I not risen to go, he would probably have 
continued in the same strain for the remainder of 
day! I had purposed calling that evening on Lady 
Anne, but I Egat up the idea. The image of her 
insane husband would be too fresh in my mind. I felt 
1 could not bear to see her, and think of him. What 
a lot was mine—thus alternating visits between the 
diseased in mind, and the diseased in body—and that 
between husband and wite—over whom was besides 
impending the chance, if not probability of total ruin! 
Oh, Providence*mysterious and awful in thy dis- 
pensations among the children of men!—whko shall 
uire into thy purposes, who question their wisdom 
neficence! 


“Who sees not Providence supremely wise--- 
Alike in what it gives, and what denies!” 


My heart misgives me, however, that the reader will 
complain of being detained so long amongst these 
scenes of monotonous misery---I would I had those of 
a different character to present tohim! Let me there- 
fore draw my long narrative to a close by transcribing 
a few extracts from the later entries in my ng 
Saturday, Nov. 5, 18—. This was the cmd ap- 
pointed for the trial of the important cause which was 
to decide the proprietorship of the title and possessions 
of Sir Henry Harleigh. Much interest was excited, 
and the court crowded at an early hour. Six of the 
most distinguished counsel at the bar had taken their 
seats, each with his pace load of papers before 
him, in the interest of Sir Henry, and three in that of 
his opponent. A special jury was sworn; the Judge 
took his seat; the cause was called on; the witnesses 
were summoned. The plaintiff's junior counsel rose 
to open the pleadings: afier having paused for some 
time for the arrival of this client’s attorney, who, while 
he was speaking, at length made his appearance, ex- 
cessively pale and agitated. The plainuff had been 
found dead in his that morning, having been car- 
ried thither in a state of brutal intoxication, the 
preceeding night, froma tavern dinner with his attor- 
ney and witnesses. He died single,and there of 
course was an end of the whole matter that had 
been attended with such direful consequences to 
Sir Henry and his lady. But of what avail isthe now 
established security of his title, rank and fortune to 
their unhappy owner? an outcast from society, from 
home, trom family, from the wife of his bosom; even 
from himself! What signified the splendid intelligence 
to Lady Anne, perishing under the pressure of her 
misfortunes ? Would it not a thousandfold aggravate 
the agonies she wasenduring? It has been thought 
proper to entrust to me the difficult task of commuui- 
‘cating the news to both parties, if I think it advisable 
that it should be done at all. What am I to do? 
What may be the consequence of the secret’s slippil 
out suddenly from any of those around Lady Anne 
About the Baronet [ had little apprehension ; I felt 
satisfied that he could not comprehend it; that wheth- 
er he had lost or won the suit was a matter of equal 
moment to him! : . 
As I had a patient to visit this morning, whose resi- 
dence was near Somerfield, I determined to take that 
opportunity of trying the effect of the intelligence on 
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vagaries, he communicated to her a long story about 
his attachment to ak he had seen about the premi- 
ses, and earnestly asked her opinion in what way he 
could most successfully make her an offer! 

Shortly after dinner was removed, we drew our 
chairs---Lady Anne in the centre, seated on a sort of 
throne, specially provided for her by the Baronet---- 
a circle round the ample bow window that overlooked 
the most sequestered part of the grounds connected 
with the a well as a sweep of fine sce- 
nery in the distance. In a bower a little to our right, 
was placed Sir Henry’s band, who were playing very 
effectively various pieces of brilliant military music. 
By my direction, privately given beforehand, they sud- 
denly glided, from a bold march, into a concert of 
French horns. Oh, how — was that soft mel- 
ancholy wailing melody! The hour—the deepening 
gloom of evening—the circumstances—the persons 
—were all in mournful keeping with the music to 





which we were — in subdued silence. Lady 
Anne’s tears stole fast down her s, while her 
eyes were fixed with sad earnestnéss upon her hus- 
band, who sat in a low chair, a little on her left hand, 


his chin resting on the palm of his hand, gazing with 
a melancholy air on the darkening scenery without. 
Occasionally I heard Lady Anne struggling to sub- 
due a sob, but unsuccesstully. Another, and another, 
and another forced its way—and I trembled lest her 
excitement should assume a more violent form. I 
saw her, almost unconsciously, lay her hand upon 
that of the Baronet, and clasp it with convulsive en- 
ergy. she held it for some moments, when the 
madman slowly turned round, looking her full in the 
face; his countenance underwent a ghastly a 
and fixing en her an eye of demoniac expression, he 
slowly rose in his seat, seeming to my disturbed tan- 
cy, an evil spirit called up by the witchery of music, 
and sprung out of the room. Lady Anne, with a 
faint groan, fell at full length upon the floor; her sis- 
ter, shrieking wildly, strove te raise her in vain; I 
hurried after the madman, but finding his keeper 
was at his heels, returned. I never can forget that 
dreadful evening! Sir Henry rushed out of the house, 
sprung at one bound over a high fence, and sped 
across a field, amidst the almost impervious gloom of 
evening, with steps such as those of the monster of 
Frankenstein. His keeper, with all his efforts, could 
not gain upon him, and sometimes altogether lost 
sight of him. He followed him for nearly two 
miles, and at length found that he was overtaking the 
fugitive. When he had come up within a yard of him, 
the mad man turned round unexpectedly, struck his pur- 
suer a blow that brought him tothe ground, and imme- 
diately scrambled up into a great elm tree that stood 
near, from amidst whose dark foliage he was present- 
ly heard rns in a terrific manner; anon, there was 
a crashing sound amongst the branches, as of a heavy 
body falling through them, and Sir Henry lay stunned 
and bleeding upon the ground. Fortunately the pros- 
trate keeper had called out loudly for assistance as he 
ran along; and his voice attracted one or two of the 
men whom I had despatched alter him, and between 
the three, Sir Henry was brought home again to all 
appearance dead. An eminent surgeon in the neigh. 
bourhood was summoned in to his assistance, for I 
could not quit the chamber of Lady Anne---she was 
totally insensible, having fallen into a succession of 
swoons since the moment of Sir Henry’s departure; 
Lady Julia wasin an ponies room, shrieking in 
violent hysterics; and, in short, it seemed not impossi- 


ble that she might lose her reason, and Sir Henry and 
Lady Anne their lives. "Tis a small matter to men- 
tion at such a crisis as this, but I recollect it forcibly 
arrested my attention at the time: the band of musi- 
cians, unaware of the catastrophe that had occurred, ec- 
cording to their orders, continued playing the music 
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that had been attended with such disastrous conse. 
quences; and as Lady Anne’s bed-chamber happened 
to be in that part of the building nearest to the spot 
where the band were stationed, we continued to hear 
the sad wailing of the bugles and horns without, till 
it occurred to Mrs. Y. to send and silence them.— 
This little incidental circumstance---the sudden mys. 
terious seizure of Sir Henry---the shrieks of Lady 
Julia--the swoons of Lady Anne---all combined... 
completely bewildered me. It seemed to be a dream. 

I cannot—I need not—dwell — the immediate 
consequences of that sad night. Suffice it to say, Sir 
Henry was found to have received severe but not fatal 
injury, which, however, was skilfully and successfully 
treated; but he lay in a state of comparative stupor for 
near a week, at which period his mental malady re. 
sumed its wildest form, and rendered necessary the se- 
verest treatment. As for Lady Anne, her state be. 
came eminently alarming; and as soon as some of the 
more dangerous symptoms had subsided, we deter. 
mined on removing her, at all hazards, from her pre- 
sent proximity to Sir Henry to Hall, trustin 
to the good effects of a total change of scene and o 
faces. She had not strength enough to oppose our 
measures, but suffered herself to be conducted from 
Somerfield without an effort atcomplaint. I trembled 
to see an occasional vacancy in the expression of her 
eye; was it impossible that her husband’s malady might 

rove at length contagious? Many weeks passed over 
er, before Lady Anne exhibited the slightest signs of 
amendment. Her shocks had been too numerous and 
severe—her anxieties and agonies too long continued 
—to warrant reasonable hopes of her ultimate recove- 
ry. At length, however, the lapse of friendly time, 
potent in assuaging the sorrows of mankind, the in- 
cessant and most affectionate attentions of her numer- 
ous relatives, were rewarded by seeing an improvement, 
slight though it was. The presence of her little boy 
owerlully engaged her attention. She would have him 
ying beside her on the bed for hours together; she spoke 
little to him, sleeping or waking; but her eye was ever 
fixed upon his little teatures, and when she was asleep, 
her fingers would unconsciously wreathe themselves 
amongst his flaxen curls, About Sir Henry she made 
little or no enquiry; and when she did, we, of course, 
put the best face possible upon matters. Her frequent 
efforts to see and converse with him, had proved wo- 
fully and uniformly unsuccessful; and she seemed 
ee to give up the idea of all interference, with 
espair. 
ut the original, the direful occasion ofall this do- 
mestic calamity, must not be overlooked. The cen- 
test respecting the title and estates of Sir Henry went 
on as rapidly as the nature of the case would permit. 
The new claimant was, as I think I hinted before, a 
man of low station; he had been, I believe, a sort of 
slave-driver, or factotum, on a planter’s estate in one 0 
the West India Islands: and it was whispered that a 
rich Jew had been persuaded into such confidence in 
the man’s prospects, as to advance him, from time to 
time, on his personal security, the large supplies ne 
cessary to prosecute his claims with effect. 

There were many matters of most essential conse- 
quence that no one could throw light upon but the 
unfortunate Baronet himself; and his solicitor had con- 
sequently, in the hope of Sir Henry’s recovery, suc- 
ceeded in interp»sing innumerable obstacles, with the 
hope, as well of wenniig out his opponents, as afford- 
ing every chance for the restoration of his client’s 
sanity. It was, I found, generally understood in the 
family, that the solicitor’s expectations of success In 
the lawsuit were far from sanguine: not that he be- 
lieved the new claimant to be the bona fide heir to the 
title, but he was in the hands of those who would ran- 
sack the world for evidence—and, when it was want- 
ing, make it. Every imaginable source of delay how- 
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ever—salvation to the one party, destruction to the 
other—was at length closed up; all preliminaries were 
arranged; the case was completedon both sides, and 
setdown for hearing. Considerable expectation was 
excited in the public mind; occasional paragraphs hinted 
the probability of such and such disclosures; and it 
was even rumored that considerable bets were depend- 
ing upon the issue! 

1 wae in the habit of visiting Sir Henry once or 
twice a week. He became again calm as before the 
occasion of his last dreadful out-break ; and his bodily 
health was complete. New delusions took possession 
othim. He was at one time composing a history of 
the whole world; at another, writing a memoir of 
every member that had ever sat in the House of Com- 
mons, together with several other magnificent under- 
takings. All, however, at length gave way to ‘The 
Pedigree, a Tale of Real Life,’ which consisted of a 
rambling, exaggerated account of his own lawsuit.— 
It was occasioned by his happening, unfortunately, to 
cast eye upon the following little paragraph in his 
newspaper, which chanced to have been overlooked 
by the person who was engaged for no other purpose 
then to read over the paper beforehand, and prevent 
aay such allusions from meeting the eye of the suf- 
erer. 

‘Sir Henry Harleigh, Bart. This unfortunate gen- 
tleman continues still greatly indisposed. We under- 
stand that little hope is entertained of his ultimate re- 
covery. The result, therefore, of the approaching trial 
of ‘Doe on the demise of Harleigh, . Higgs’ will sig- 
nify but little to the person principally interested.’ 

‘rom the moment of his reading t lines, he fell 
intoa state of profound melancholy—which was how- 
ever, somewhat relieved by the task with which he 
had occupied himself, of recording his own misfortunes. 
He had resumed his former dress of green baize, as 
well as the intolerable peacock’s feather. What could 
have conferred such a permanency upon, or suggested 
this preposterous penchant, I know not—except the 
interest SS had formerly taken in a corps of riflemen, 
who were stationed near a house he had occupied in 
the country. He continued quiet and inoffensive.— 
His keeper’s office was little else thana sinecure—till 
Si rHenry suddenly set him about making two copies 
of every page he himself composed! 

Iremember calling upon him one morning about 
this time, and finding him pacing about his chamber 
ina very melancholy mood. He welcomed me with 
more than his usual cordiality ; and dismissing his at- 
tendant, said “ Doctor, did you ever hear me speak in 
Parliament!” I told him I had not. 

“Then you shall hear me now; and tell me candid- 
ly what sort of an advocate you think [ should have 
made—for I have serious thoughts of turning my at- 
tention to the bar. I°ll suppose myself addressing the 
jury on my own case—and you must represent the 
jury. Now!”— 

He drew a chair and table towards a corner of the 
room,—mounted on it, having thrown a cloak over his 
shoulders,and commenced. Shall I be believed, when 

declare that—as far as my judgment goes—I listened 
onthat occasion, for nearly an hour, to an orator? 
He spoke, of course, in the third person; and stated in 
a simple and most feeling manner, his birth, education, 
fortune, family, marriage—his Parliamentary career— 
inshort, his happiness, prosperity and pride. ‘Then he 
represented the contemptuous indifference with which 
he treated the first communications about the attack 
meditated upon his title and property, as well as the 
consternation with which he subsequently discovered 
the formidable character of the claim set up against 
him. He begged me—the jury—to put myself in his 
place; to fancy his feelings; and proceeded to draw a 
masterly sketch of the facts of the case. He drew a 
lively picture of the secret misery he had endured—his 
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agony lest his wife should hear of the disastrous intel. 
ligence—his sleepless — and harrassing days—the 
horrid apprehensions of his adversary’s triumph—the 
sn of his own eS wife—his child’s 
ggary—till I protest he brought tears into my _ 
But, alas! at this point of his mest he mentioned his 
discovery of the mode of turning tallow into wax—and 
dashed off into an extravagant enumeration of the ad- 
vantages of the speculation! ‘There, before me, stood 
confessed—the madman-—violent and frantic in hi¥ 
gestures, pies me, in my own person, on the 
prodigious wealth that would reward the projector; 
and had I not risen to go, he would probably have 
continued in the same strain for the remainder of the 
day! Ihad purposed calling that evening on Lady 
Anne, but I ~ gh up the idea. The image of her 
insane husband would be too fresh in my mind. I felt 
l could not bear to see her, and think of him. What 
a lot was mine—thus alternating visits between the 
diseased in mind, and the diseased in body—and that 
between husband and wife—over whom was besides 
impending the chance, if not probability of total ruin! 
Oh, re ee and awful in thy dis- 
pensations among the children of men!—wko shall 
uire into thy purposes, who question their wisdom 
neficence! 
“Who sees not Providence supremely wise--- 
Alike in what it gives, and whatdenies!” 


My heart misgives me, however, that the reader will 
complain of being detained so long amongst these 
scenes of monotonous misery---I would I had those of 
a different character to present tohim! Let me there- 
fore draw my long narrative to a close by transcribing 
a few extracts from the later entries in my journal. 
Saturday, Nov. 5, 18—. This was the day ap- 
pointed for the trial of the important cause which was 
to decide the proprietorship of the title and possessions 
of Sir Henry Harleigh. Much interest was excited, 
and the court crowded at an early hour. Six of 
most distinguished counsel at the bar had taken their 
seats, each with his pueese load of papers before 
him, in the interest of Sir Henry, and three in that of 
his opponent. A special jury was sworn; the Judge 
took his seat; the cause was called on; the witnesses 
were summoned. The plaintiff's junior counsel rose 
to open the pleadings: afier having paused for some 
time for the arrival of this client’s attorney, who, while 
he was speaking, at length made his appearance, ex- 
cessively pale and agitated. The plainuff had been 
found dead in his that morning, having been car- 
ried thither in a state of brutal intoxication, the 
preceeding night, froma tavern dinner with his attor- 
ney and witnesses. He died single, and there of 
course was an end of the whole matter that had 
been attended with such direful consequences to 
Sir Henry and his lady. But of what avail is the now 
established security of his title, rank and fortune to 
their unhappy owner? an outcast from society, from 
home, trom family, from the wife of his bosom; even 
from himself! What signified the splendid intelligence 
to Lady Anne, perishing under the pressure of her 
misfortunes? Would it nota thousandfold aggravate 
the agonies she wasenduring? It has been thought 
proper to entrust to me the difficult task of commui- 
cating the news to both parties, if I think it advisable 
that it should be done at all. What am I to do? 
What may be the consequence of the secret’s slippi 
out suddenly from any of those around Lady Anne 
About the Baronet I had little apprehension; I felt 
satisfied that he could not comprehend it; that wheth- 
er he had lost or won the suit was a matter of equal 
moment to him! : . 
As I had a patient to visit this morning, whose resi- 
dence was near Somerfield, I determined to take that 
opportunity of trying the effect of the intelligence on 
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Sir Henry. It was about two o’clock when I called, 
and I found him sitting by the fire, reading one ot 
Shakspeare’s plays. I gradually led his thoughts into 
a suitable train, and then told him, briefly, and _point- 
edly, and accurately, his own history; upto the latest 
incident of all; but as of a third person, and that a no- 
bleman. He listened to the whole with profound in- 
terest. 

“God bless me!” he exclaimed, with a thoughtful 
air,as I concluded; “I surely must have either heard 
or read this story before! You don’t mean to say it 
isa fact! That it has happened an gi 

“Indeed I do, Sir Henry,” I replied, looking at him 
earnestly. ae 

“And are the parties living! Lord and Lady 

“Both of them; at this moment; and not ten miles 
from where we are now sitting !” 

“Indeed !” he replied, musingly; “that’s unfortu- 
nate!’ 

“Unfortunate, Sir Henry!” I echoed with aston- 
ny What do I 

ery ; for my purpose. at do you sn 
have been thinking of all this while?” replied, with 
asmile. “What a subject it would be for a tragedy! 
But, of course, since the parties are living, it would 
never do! Still I cannot help thinking that something 
might be made of it! One might disguise, and alter 
the facts.” ; 

“Ttis a tragedy of very real life!’ I exclaimed, 
with a deep sigh. 

“Indeed it is!’ he replied, echoing my sigh; “it 
shows that fact often transcends all fiction; does it 
not? Now, if this had been the plot of a tale, or nov- 
el, people would have said; “how improbable! how 
unnatural!” 

“Ave, indeed they would, Sir Henry,” said I, una- 
ble to keep the tears from my eyes. 

“? Tis affecting,” he replied, his eyes glistening with 
emotion, adding, after a moment’s pause, in a some- 
what tremulous tone—‘* Now, which of the two do 
you most pity, Doctor— Lord —— or Lady 

“Both. I scarce know which most.” 

“ How did they bear the news, by the way, do you 
know ?” he enquired, with sudden interest. 

“T believe Lady Mary — -_ is in too dangerous 
circumstances to be told of it. They say’she is dying !” 

“ Poor creature! What amelancholy fate! And 
she is young and beautiful, you say ?” 

“ She is young, but not now beautiful, Sir Henry!” 

“TJ wish it had not been all real!” he replied, look. 
ing thoughtfully at the fire. “ What would Shake. 
peare have made of it! It would have been a treasure 
to the writer of King Lear? And how, pray, did 
Lord —— receive the intelligence. beg rm he sud- 
denly, ‘stop—How can one imagine kspeare to 
have drawn the scene? How would he have made 
Lord—— behave? Let me see—an ordinary writer 
could make the madman roar, and stamp, and rave— 
and perhaps be at length sobered with the news— 
would nothe?” 

“ Very probably, Sir Henry, I replied faintly.” 

“ Ah, very different, I imagine, would be the de- 
lineation of that master painter! Possibly he would 
make the poor madman listen to it all, as to a tale of 
another person? He would represent him as charmed 
with the truth and nature of the invention—poor, poor 
fellow '—commiserating himself in another! How 
profound the delusion! How consumately true to 
nature! How simple, but how wonder ully fine, 
would be the scene under SHaksPeare’s pencil!” con- 





tinued Sir Henry, with a sigh, folding his arms on his 
breast, leaning back in his chair, and looking thought- 
fully into the fire. 

“Why, you are equal to Shakspeare yourself, then 
my dear Sir Henry.” 
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“ What !—whatdo you mean ?” said he starting'and 

turning suddenly towards me with some excitement 

Fiber pleasurable, however, than otherwise—“ Haye 
, then” —— 

“ You haye described it ExacTLy as it happened !” 

_ “No! Doyou really say so? How do you know 
ity my dear Doctor ?” said he, scarce able to sit in hig 
chair, his countenance brightening with delight. 

“ Because I was present, Sir Henry; I communica. 
ted the intelligence,” I replied, while every thing in 
the room seemed swimming round me. 

“Good God, Doctor! Are youreally in earmest ?” 

“ As I live and breath in the sight of God, Sir Hen. 
ry,” I replied, as solemnly as my thick, hurried voice 
would let me, fixing my eye Leoaly upon his. He 
gave a horrible start and remained staring at me with 
an expression I cannot describe. 

“Why—did you see that flash of lightning, Dr.” 
he presently stammered, shaking from head to foot. 

“ Lightning, Sir Henry! Lightning!” I faltered on 
the verge of shouting for his keeper. 

*Oh—pho !’ he exclaimed, with along gasp, ‘I—I 
beg your pardon! How nervous you have made me! 
at ha, ha! attempting a laugh, that mocked him 
with its faintness: ‘but really you do tell me such horrid 
tales, and look so dreadfully expressive while you are 
telling them—that—that—upon my soul—l cannot 
bearit! Pho! how hot the room is! Let us throw 
open the window and let in fresh air! He rose, and! 
with him. Thank God, he could not succeed, and | 
began to breathe treely again. He walked about, fan. 
ning himself with his pocket handkerchief. He at. 
tempted to smile at me, but it was in vain; he became 
paler and paler, his limbs seemed to stagger under him, 
and I had scarce time to drop him into a chair, before 
he fainted. I summoned his keeper to my assistance, 
and with the. ordinary means, we soon restored Sir 
Henry to his consciousness. 

‘Ah! is that you ?’ he exclaimed, faintly smiling, as 
his eye fell upon the keeper. ‘1 thought we had part- 
ed long ago! ‘ Why, where have you, or rather where 


have I been? 
At length, with the aid ofa little wine and water, 
he recovered his self-possession. 


‘Heigh-ho! I shall be fit for nothing all the day,! 
am afraid! So [ shall go and play at chess with the 
king. Is his majesty at liberty?’ 

My soul sunk within me; and seeing he was uneasy 
at my stay, [ took my leave; but it was several hours 
before I quite recovered from the effects of perhaps the 
most agintng scene I ever encountered. I found it 
impossible to pay my promised visit to Lady Anne that 
evening. One such interview as.the above is enough, 
not for a day, but a life: so I despatched a servant on 
horseback with a note, stating that I should call if 
possible, the next evening. : 

Sunday, Nov. 6.—I determined to call upon Sir Hen- 
ry to-day, to see the effect, if any, produced by our 
yenenia ’s conversation. He had just returned from 

earing Dr. Y—— read prayers, and was perfectly 
calm. There was no alteration in his manner; an 
one of the earliest observatious he made was, “A 
Doctor, how you deceived me yesterday! What coul 
I be thinking of, not to know that you were repeat 
ing, in another shape, the leading incident in---abso- 
lutely!--ha, ha!---my own tale of “The Predigree!” "Tis 
quite inconceivable how I could have forgotten it a8 
you went on; but I have gained some valuable hin 

shall now get on with it rapidly, and have it at press 
as soon as_possible. I hope it will be thought worthy 
by the world of the compliments you took occasio0 
to pey me so delicately yesterday.” 

took my leave of him, indespair. 

On reaching Hall, in the evening, I found 
that the news, with the delivery of which I fancied 
myself specially and exclusively charged, had, by somé 
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means or other, found its way to her ladyship in an 
early hour in the afternoon of the preceding day. She 
had been but slightly agitated on hearing it; and the 
first words she murmured were a prayer that the Al- 
mighty would make the intelligence the means of her 
husband’s restoration to reason; bet for herself, she ex- 

essed perfect resignation to the Divine will, and a 
os that the consolations of religion might not be 
withdrawn from her during the little interval that 
lay between her and hereafter. Surely, that pure 
prayer, promn from the depths of a broken heart, 
through guileless lips, found favour with her merci- 
ful Maker. Surely it was his influence that diffused 
thenceforth serenity and peace through the chamber 
of the dying sufferer; that extracted the keen thorn of 
mental agony; that healed the broken irit, while it 

ently dissolved the elements of life, kindling amid the 

ecaying fabric of an earthy tabernacle that light of 
fath and hope which shines 


“Most vigorous when the body dies!” 


Come hither a moment, ye that doubt or deny the 
existence of such an influence; approach with awful 
steps this deathbed chamber of youth, beauty, rank--- 
or all loveliness in womanhood, and oo in station 
—hither!-and say,do you call tas “the deathbed of 
hope, the young spirit’s grave?” Who is it that hath 
rolled back from this sacred chamber door the boister- 
ous surges of this world’s disquietude, and “bidden 
them that they come not near?’ 

It was true that Lady Anne was dying, and dying 
ander bitter circumstances, as far as mere earthly, 
considerations were concerned; but was it hard to die 
surrounded by such an atmosphere of “peace that pas- 
seth understanding?” 

I found my sweet patient surrounded by her sisters, 
and one or two other ladies, pro up with pillows 
ina sort of couch, drawn before the fire, whose strong 
light fell full upon her face and showed me what havoc 
grief had made of her once beautiful features. She 
was then scarcely eight and-twenty; and yet you 
might have guessed her forty! The light with which 
her full eyes once sparkled had passed away, and left 
them sunk deep in their a with the gloom 
ofd ath. Hercheeks were hollow, and the deep bor- 
deriiy of her cap added to their wasted and shrunken 
appearance. One of her sisters, a very lovely woman, 
was sitting ¢lose beside her, and had always been con- 
— her image: alas, what a woful disparity was now 
visible! 

_ Lady Sarah, my patient’s youngest sister, was stoop- 
ing dewn upon ae when I entered, in search of 
nersister’s wedding ring which had fallen from a finger 
no longer capabie of lling it. *You had better wind 
a little silk about it,’ whispered Lady Anne, as her sis- 
ter was replacing it on the attenuated alabaster-hued 
finger from which it had dropped. ‘I do not wish it 
ever to be removed again. Do it, love!’ Her sister, in 
tears, nodded acquiescence, and left the room with the 
nng, while I seated myself in the chair she had quitted 
by her sister’s side. I had time to ask only a few of 
the ordinary questions, when Lady Sarah reappeared 
at the door, very pale, and beckoned out one of her sis- 
tersto communicate the melancholy intelligence, that 
moment received, that their father, the old Earl, who 
ad travelled up from Ireland, though in an infirm 
State of health, to see his dying daughter, at her earn- 
est request,—had expired upon the road! In a few 
minutes, all present had, one by one, left the room, in 
obedience to similar signals at the door, and I was 
teft alone with Lady Anne. 
octor,” said she, calmly, “I am afraid vag one | 
alarming has hagpead. See how they have hurrie 
tom the room! 1 observed Sarah through that glass,” 
said she, pointing me:to a dressing-glass that stood 
60 a8 to reflect whatever took p at the door. 





“Are you aware of any thing that has happened?” I 
solemnly assured her to the contrary. She sighed—- 
but evinced not the slightest agitation. 

“I hope they will tell me all; whatever it is, I thank 
God I believe I can bear it! but, Doctor,” she pur- 
sued in the same calm tone, whatever that may be, 
let me take this opportunity of asking you a question 
or two about---Sir Henry. When you see him?” 
I told her. 

“Have you much hope of his case?” I hesitated. 

“Pray, Doctor, be frank with a dying woman!" 
said she, with solemnity. “Heaven will vouchsafe 
me strength to bear whatever you may have to tell 
me! How is it?” 


“]...1--fear---that at present, at least, he is no 
— and certainly far more tranquil than tormer- 


y. 

“Does he know of the event of Saturday? How did 
it affect him?” 

“But little, my lady. He did not seem quite to 
comprehend it.” She shook her head slowly, and 


sighed. 
1 hepe your ladyship has received consolation from 
the intelligence?” 

“Alas, what should it avail me! But there is my 
child. ‘Thank God, he will not now be a beggar! 
Heaven watch over his orphan years!” I thought a 
tear trembled in her eye, but it soen disappeared. 
“Doctor,” she added, in a fainter tone even than be- 
fore, for she was evidently greatly exhausted, “one 
word more! I atm afraid my weakness from 
time to time occasioned you much trouble—in the fre- 
quent attempts I have made to see my husband—my 
poor lost Henry!” She paused for several seconds. 

But the word isspoken from on high I shall never 
see himagain.en this ¢ide the grave! I have written a 
letter to him, which I wish to be delivered to him after 
I shall be no more, provided—he be capable ot—of”— 
again she paused. “It is lying in my portfeuille below, 
and is sealed with black. It vontains a lock of my 
hair, and I have written a few lines—but nothing that 
can painhim. Will you take the charge of it?” I 
bowed in respectful acquiescence. She extended her 
wasted fingers towards me, in token of her satisfac- 
tion. I can give thereader, I feel, no adequate idea of 
the solemn, leisurely utterance with which all the 
above was spoken. In her manner there was the pro- 
found composure ofconsciously approaching lu. 
tion, Sheseemed beyond the reach of her former agi- 
tation of feeling—shielded, as it were, with a merciful 
apathy. I sat beside her, in silence, for about a quar- 
ter of anhour. Her eycs were closed, and I thought 
she was dozing. Presently one of her sisters, her 
eyes swollen with ‘weeping, stepped softly into the 
room, and sat down beside her. : 

“ Who is dead, love?” enquired Lady Anne, without 
opening her eyes. Her sister made no reply, and 
there was a pause. “He would have been here betore 
this, but for”—muttered Lady Anne, breaking off ab. 
ruptly. Still her sister made no yee “Yes—I feel 
it; my father is dead!” exclaimed Lady Anne, adding 
ina low tone, “if I had but strength to tell you of my 
dream last night! Call them all in—call them all in; 
and I will try, while I have strength,” she contin 
with more energy and distinctiveness than I had heard 
during the evening. Her eye opened suddenly, and 
settled upon her sister. : 

“Do not delay—~call them all in to hear my dream!” 
exclaimed Lady Anne, her eye glancing at me with 
sudden brightness, ‘“There he is--che wishes to see his 
children around him, poor old man!” A faint and 
somewhat wild smile lit her pale features for a moment. 
“] hear them on the stairs---they must not find me 
thus. I am getting cold!” She suddenly rose from 
her chair, drew her.dress about her, and walked to the 
bed. Her maid that moment entered, assisted in draw. 
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ing the clothes over her. I followed, and begged her 
to be calm, Her pulse fluttered fast under my finger. 

“I should not have hastened so much,” said she, 
feebly, “but he is beckoning to me!” At this moment 
her sisters entered the room. “The lights are going 
out, and yet I see him!” she whispered, almost inarti- 
culately. “Julia—Sarah—-Klizabeth—Elizabeth—Eliza 
~—El---she murmured; her cold hand suddenly closed 
upon my fingers, and I saw that the brief struggle was 
over! 

Her poor sisters, thus in one day doubly bereaved, 
were heart-broken. What a house of mourning was 
—— Hail! I felt that my presence was oppressive.— 
What could I do to alleviate grief so profound—to 
stanch wounds so recent! I therefore took my leave 
shortly after the decease of Lady Anne. AsI was 
walking down the grand staircase, I was overtaken by 
the nursery maid, carrying down the little orphan son 
SA tar ceeds boy anid S, monging bin. ond 

ell, my poor little boy,” said I, stopping her, an 
patting the child on the cheek, “what tem you about 
so late as this?” 

“ *Deed, sir,” replied.the girl, sobbing, “J don’t know 


what has come to Master Harry to-night! He was 


wellenough all day; but ever siace seven o’clock, he’s 
been so restless, that we did’nt know what to do with 
him. He's now dozing, and then waking; and his lit- 
tle moans are very sad to hear. Had’ut he better have 
some quieting parece sir?” 

The child looked, indeed, all she said. He turned 
— the-light, ard his littleface was flushed and fever- 


is 

— he oe after 9 mamma?” es 

“Yes, sir, often, poor dear thing! He wants to go 
to her; he says he will sleep with ker to-night, or he 
‘won’t go to bed at all,” said the girl, sobbing; “and we 
daren’t tell him that—that—he's ne mamma to go to 
wip | more!” 

thought of the rarner—then of the son—then ot 
the precious link between them that lay severed and 
broken in the chamber abeve; and with moist eyes and 
a quivering lip, kissed the child and left the Hall. It 
‘was a wretched November night. The scene without 
harmonized with-the gloom within. The country all 
around was cmenet in a dreary winding-sheet of 
snow; the sleet came down without ceasing; and the 
wind moaned es it were a dirge for the dead. Alas 
se dead! Alas for the early dead! ‘The untimely 

ead! 

Alas, alas, for the setae! 

Tuesday, Nov. 8th.—“On Sunday, the 6th Novein- 
ber, at ——~ Hall, of rapid decline, Lady Anne, wife of 
Sir Henry Harleigh, Bart., and third daughter of the 
jate Right Hon. the Earl of —— whom she survived 
2 one day.” 

uch was the record of my sweet patient’s death that 
appeared in to-day’s papers. Alas, of what a sum of 
woes are these brief entries the exponents! How little 
does the eye that hastily scans them see of the vast 
accumulations of suffering which ure there represented! 

This entry was tull before my eyes when I called 
to.day upon Sir Henry, who was busily engaged at bil- 
liards in the public room with Dr. Y-—. He play- 
ed admirably, but was closely matched by the Doctor, 
and so eager in the game, that he had hardly time to 
ask me how I was, I stood by till he proved the win. 
ner, and great was his exultation. 

“Pil play you fer a hundred pounds, Doctor!” said 
Sir Henry; and give you a dozen!” 

“Have you nething to say to your friend, Doctor?” 
replied Dr. Y—-~, who knew that I had called for the 
purpose of attempting to make Sir Henry sensible ot 
the death ot Lady Anne, 

“Oh yes; I'll play with him; but before I lay odds, 
we musttry our skillagainst one another, Come Doc- 
tor,’ extending the cue; you shall begin!” 


“Of course I excused myself and succeeded in enti. 
cing him to his apartment, by mentioning his tale of 
nA tran oaid he briskly;4I'm plad 

“Ah, true,” said he briskly;“I’m glad you've tho 
ofit! I wish to talk to you on the one” a 

We were soon seated together before the fire, he 
with manuseripts lying on his knee. 

Fe what have you done with the wife?” said I, 
pointedly. 

“Oh, Lady Mary? Why---let me see. By the way... 
in your version of my story, the other day-—-how did 
you dispose of her?” he enquired curiously. 

I heaved a nap ain _“God Almighty has dispo. 
sed of her since then,” said I, looking him full in the 
face. “He has taken her gentle spirit to himself; she 
has left a dreary world, Sir Henry!” He looked at 
me with a pe air. 

“TI can’t for the life of me make you out, Docter! 
What do you mean? What are you talking of? 
Whom are you confounding with my heroine? Some 
patient you have just left? Your wits are wool-gath. 
= : ; 

o be serious, Sir Henry,” said I, putting my hand. 
kerchief to my eyes, “I am thinking of one who has 
but within this day or two, ceased to be my patient! 
Believe me---believe me, =f dear Sir Henry, her case 
---very---closely---resembled the one you describe in 
your story. Oh, how sweet---how beautiful-—how re. 


Si it 
“He made no reply, but seemed considering my 
words---as if with a reference to his own fiction. 

“I can tell you, I think, something that will affect 
you, Sir Henry!” I continued. 

“Aye! What is that? What is that?” 

“She once knew you!” | 

“Knew me! What, intimately?” 

* Very—very! She mentioned your name on her 
deathbed: she uttered a fervent prayer for you!” 

* My God!’ he exclaimed, removing his papers from 
his knee, and placing them on the table, that. ht 
listen more attentively to me ; ‘ how astonishing ! Who 
can it be ?’ he continued, putting his hand to his fore- 
head—* Why, what was her name ?’ 

I paused, and sickened at the contemplation of the 
possible crisis. ‘I—l—perhaps—it might not be pru- 
dent to mention her name’—— 

*Oh, do! do! he interrupted me eagerly,—'I know 
what you are afraid of; but honour! Her name shall 
» sale with me! I cannot be base enough to 
of it! 

: ‘Lady Anne Harleigh !’ I uttered with a quivering 


ip. 

‘ Po.--po---poh, he stammered, turning pale as ashes, 
and trembling violently, ‘What—wh—at do you 
mean? Are you talking about my wife?’ 

*‘Yes—your wife, ay dear bereaved Sir Henry ; 
but your little boy still lives to be a comfort to you: 

the boy * said he, uttering, or rather gasping 

a violent imprecation, continuing, in a swelling voice, 
* You were talking about my wife !” oe 

“For heaven’s sake, be calm,” said I, rising. 

“My wire!” he continued exclaiming, not in the 
way of anenquiry, but simply shouting the word, 
while his face became transformed almost beyond fe- 
cognition, * * I shall, however, spare t 
reader the scene which followed. He got calm and 
pacified by the time [took my leave, for 1 had pledged 
myself to come and play a game at billiards with him 
on the morrow. On quitting the chamber, I entered 
the private room of Dr. Y——; and while he was put- 
ting some questions to me about Sir Henry, hes 
denly becaine inaudible,---invisible for I was fainting 
with excitement and agitation, occasioned byt 
scene I have alluded to. 





“Depend upon it, my Dear Doctor, you are mit 
taken,” said Dr, Y—— pursuing the conversation, 
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shortly after I had recovered, “ Sir Henry’s case is by 
no means hopeless—by no means!” 

“J would Icould thiak so? If this madness has 
stood two such tremendous assaults with impunity, 
rely upon it, it isimpregnable. It will not be accessi- 
ble by any inferior—nay, by any whatever.” 

“ Ah, quite otherwise—experto crede!” replied the 
quiet Doctor, helping himself to a glass of wine; “ the 
shocks you have alluded to have really, though invisi- 
bly, shaken the fortress; and now we will ty what 
sapping—undermining—will do—well followed out 
in figure, by the way is it not? But I'll tell you a re- 
markable case of a former patient of mine, which is 
quite in point.” 

“Pray, forgive me, my dear Doctor, pray excuse me 
at present. FE really haveno heart to listen to it; Lam 
besides all in arrear with my day’s work, for which 1 
am quite unfit, and will call again in a day or two.” 

“ Nimporte—Be it so—’twill not lose by the keep- 
ing,” replied the Doetor, , ar tring | and shak- 
ing him by the hand, I hurried to my chariot, and 
drove off. Experience certainly had not sharpened 
the sensibilities of Dr. Y.! 

[Bear with me, kind reader! Suffer me to lay before 
you yet one or two briet concluding extracts from this 
mournful portion of my Diary, Ifyour tears flow, if 
your feelings are touched, believe, tis not with romance 
~it is with the sorrows of actual life. “It is better to 
go to the house of mourning than to go to the house'of 

easting; for that is the end of all men—and the living 
will lay it tohis heart.” | 

Nov. 9th to 14th inclusive. Between these periods 
I called several times at Somerfield House, but saw 
little alteration in Sir Henry’s deportment or pursuits, 
exeept that he was at times, I heard, very thoughtful, 
and had entirely laid aside his tale, taking, in its place, 
to chess! He grew very intimate with the cra 

ntleman before mentioned, who was imagined, bot 
By himself and Sir Henry, to be the king. More than 
once, the keeper warned Dr. Y. to interfere for the 
purpose of separating them, for he feared lest they 
should be secretly concerting some dangerous scheme 
orother, Dr. Y. watched them closely, but did not 
consider it necessary to interrupt their intercourse. I 
found Sir Henry one evening, sitting with his friend, 
the king, and their two keepers, very boisterous over 
their wine. Sir Henry staggered towards me, on my 
entry, ag at of a arinking song, which were 
attempted to be echoed by his majesty er far gone. 
Iremonstrated with the keepers, ull of indignation 
and alarm attheir allowing two madmen the use of 
wine. 

“Lord, Doctor,” said one of them, smiling, taking 
a decanter, and pouring out a glass of its con- 
tents, “ taste it, and see how much it would take to 
intoxicate @ man.” 

_I did; it was toast and water, of which the luna- 
tics had drunk several decanters, complaining all the 
while of their being allowed nothing but sherry! I 
need hardly add, that they had, in @ manner, talked, 
and laughed, and sung themselves tipsey! Sir Henry, 
with a hiccup—whether real or aflected I knew not— 
insisted on my joming them, and told his majesty of 
the hoax I had lately been playing upon him, by “getting 
up” his own “ tale,” and mystifying him with telling it 
otanother, His majesty shouted with laughter. — 

Wednesday, Nov. 16.—This was the day appointed 
for the funeral of Lady Anne, which I was invited to 
attend. I set apart, therefore, a day tor that melan- 
choly, that sacred purpose. I was satisfied that no 

avier heart could follow her to the grave than mine. 

Itwasa fine day. The sky was brightly, deeply 
blue, and the glorious sun was there, dazzling, but ap- 
parently not warming, the chilly earth. As I drove 
slowly down to the Hall, about noon, with what ach- 
mgeyes did I see here a scarlet jacketed huntsman, 
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there a farmer at his work whistling; while the cheery 
sparrows, fluttering about the bare twigs, and chir- 
ruping loudly, jarred upon my excited feelings, and 
brought tears into my eyes, as I recollected the words 
of the Scotch song, 


“Ye'll break my heart, ye merry birds.” 


In vain I strove to banish the hideous image of Sir 
Henry from my recollection—he seemed to stand gib- 
bering over the corpse of his lady! Hall was a 
spacious building, and a blank desolate structure it 
looked freny amidst the leafless trees—all its windows 
nent ep stirring about it but the black hearse, 
mourning coaches and carriages with coachmen and 
servants in sable silk hat-bands. On descending, and 
entering the Hall, F hastened out of the gloomy bustle 
of the undertaker’s arrangements below, to the dark. 
ened drawing-room, which was filled with the dis- 
tinguished relatives and friends of the deceased—a 
silent, mournful throng! Well, it was not long before 
her remains, together with those of her father, the 
Earl of were deposited in the vault which held 
many members of their ancient family. 1 was not the 
only one whose feelings overpowered him during the 
ceremony, and untitted me in some measure, for the 
duty which awaited me en my return, of ministering 

rofessionally to the heart-broken sisters. Swoons, 
hysterics, sobs and sighs, did I move amongst during 
the remainder of the day! Nearly all the attendants 
of the funeral left the Hall soon afterwards to the un- 
disturbed dominion of solitude and sorrow: but 1 was 
prevailed upon by Lord ——, their brother, to con- 
tinue all mght, as Lady Julia’s. continued agitation 
threatened serious consequences. 

It was at a late hour that we separated for our re- 
spective chambers. ‘That allotted to me had been the 
one formerly occupied by Sir Henry end his lady, and 
was a noble, but, to me, gloomy room. Though past 
one o’clock, I did not think of getting into Fed, but 
trimmed my lamp, drew a chair to the table beside the 
fire, and having brought with me pen, ink, and 
paper, began writing, amongst other things, some 
of these memoranda, which are incorporated in. 
to this narrative, for} felt too excited to think of 
steep. Thus had ¥ been engaged for some twenty 
minutes or half an hour, when I laid down my 
pen to listen; for, unless my ears had deceived 
me, I heard the sound of soft music at a little dis- 
tance. How solemn was the silence at that witch. 
ing hour!’ Through the crimson curtains of the win. 
dow, which I had partially drawn aside, was seen the 
moon, casting her lovely smiles upon the sleeping 
earth, and quiet as inher immediate presence. How 
tranquil was all before me, how mournful all within! 
The very room in which I was standing had been oc- 
cupied, in happier times, by her, whose remains had 
that day been deposited im their last cold oe | ig 

At =e more dreary cones of Somerfield; of 
its wretched insensate tenant, flitted across my mind. 
I drew back again the curtain, and returning to the 
chair I had quitted, resumed my pen. Again, howev- 
er I heard the sound of music; f listened, and distin. 
guished the tones of a voice, accom anied by a guitar, 
singing the melancholy air, ‘Charley is my darling,’ 
with exquisite simplicity and pathos, Lameped again lo 
the window, for the singer was evidently standing 
close before it. ¥ gently drew aside a little of the cur- 
tain, and saw two figuiea one at a little distance, the 
other very near the window. The latter was the 
minstrel, who stood exactlyas a Spaniard is repre- 
sented in such circumstances; a short cloak over his 
shoulders; and the colour fled’ from my cheeks, my 
eyes were almost blinded, for I perceived it was Sir 
oan. accompanied by the wretch whom he treated 
as ‘the king!’ I stood staring at him unseen, as if 
transfixed, till he completed his song. He paused. 
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‘They all sleep sound,’ he exclaimed with a sigh, 
loeking with a melancholy air at the windows— 
‘Wake, lady-love, wake!” He began again to 
strike the strings of his guitar, and was comméicing a 
ny air, when a window was opened overhead. 
He looked up suddenly; a faint shriek was heard 
from above; Sir Henry flung away his guitar, and, 
followed by his companion, sprung out of sight ina 
moment! Every one in the house was instantly rous- 
ed. The shriek I had heard was that of Lady Eliza- 
beth, the youngest sister of Lady Anne, who had re- 
cognized Sir Henry; and it was providential that I 
happened to be on the spot. Oh, what a dreadful 
scene ensued! Servants were sent out, as soon as 
they could be dressed, in all directions, in pursuit of 
the fugitives, who were not, however, discovered till 
oe Sir Henry’s companion was then found, 
lurking under one of the arches of a neighbouring 
bridge, half dead with cold ; but he either could not, or 
would not, give any information respecting the Baron- 
et. Two keepers arrived post at the Hall by seven 
o'clock, in search of the fugitives. 


It was inconceivable how the madmen could have 
escaped. They had been very busy the preceding da 
whispering together in the garden, but had artenoug 
to disarm any suspicion that circumstance might ex- 
cite, by a seeming quarrel. Each retired in apparent an- 
ger to hisapartment ; and when the Keeper came to sum- 
mon them to supper, both had disappeared. It was 
supposed that they had mounted some of the very ma- 
ny coaches that traversed the road adjoining, and 
their destination, therefore, baffled conjecture. 


Advertisements were issued in all directions, offer- 
ing a — reward for his capture; but with no suc- 
cess. No tidings were received of him for upwards of 
a week ; when he one day suddenly made his — 
ance at the Hall, towards dusk, very pale and hag- 
gard ; his dress in a wretched state ; and demanded ad- 
mission of a new porter,as the owner of the house. 
Enquiry was soon made, and he was recognized with 
a shriek by some of the female domestics. He was, 
really, no longer a lunatic; though he was believed 
such for several days. He gave, however, unequivo- 
cal evidence of his restoration to reason; but the 
grief and agony occasioned by discovering the death 
of his lady, threw him into a nervous fever, which left 
him at the end of five months, ‘more dead than alive.’ 
Had I not attended him throughout, I declare I could 
not have recognized Sir Henry Harleigh in the hag- 
gard, emaciated figure, closely muffle 4 from head 
to foot, and carried into an ample travelling chariot- 
and-four, which was to convey him towards the con- 
tinent. He never returned to England: but I often 
heard from him, and had the satisfaction of knowing 
that for several years he enjoyed tolerable health, 
though the prey of unceasing melancholy. The death 
of his som, however, which happened eight years after 
the period when the events above related occurred, 
was a voice from the grave, whicit he listened to with 
resignation. He died, and was buried in Italy, short- 
ly after the publication of the first of these pee. I 
shall never forget that truly amiable, though unfortu- 
nate individual, whose extraordinary sufferings are 
here related under a disguise absolutely impenetrable 
to more thanone or two individuals. They will suffer 
the public to gather, undisturbed, the solemn instruction 
which I humbly hope and believe this narrative is calcu- 
lated to afte, as a vivid and memorable illustration of 
that passage Scripture already quoted, and with 
which, nevertheless, I conclude this melancholy history 
‘And in my ty, I said, I shall never be mo- 
ved. Lord, Ode jonur thou hast made my moun. 
tain to stand strong :theu didst hide thy face, and I 
toae troubled :" 
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An extract from ‘The Maniac Minstrel, a Tale of 


Palestine. (MS.) by Orway Curry. 


Gop WALKETH ON THE EARTH. The purling rills 
And mightier streams betore him glance away, 
Rejoicing in his presence. On the plains, 

And spangled fields, and in the mazy vales, 
The living throngs of earth before him fall 
With thankful hymns, receiving from his hand 
Immortal life and gladness. Clothed upon 
With burning crowns the mountain heralds stand, 
Proclaiming to the blossoming wilderness 

The brightness of his coming, and the power 
Of Him who ever liveth, all in all! 


Gop WALKETH ON THE OCEAN. Brilliantly 

The glassy waters mirror back his smiles 

The surging billows and the gamboling storms 
Come crouching to his feet. The hoary deep 
And the green gorgeous islands, offer up 

The tribute of their treasures, pearls and shells, 
And crown-like drapery of the flashing foam, 
And solemnly the tesselated halls, 

And coral domes, of mansions in the depths, 
And — of the golden sanded seas, 

Blend with the anthems of the chiming waves 
Their — unto Him who rules 

The invisible armies of eternity. 


Gop JOURNIETH IN THE SKY. From sun to sun, 
From star to star the living lightnings flash; 
And pealing thunder through all space proclaim 
The goings forth of Him, whose potent arm 
Perpetuates existence, or destroys. 

From depths unknown, unsearchable, profound, 
Forth rush the wandering comets; Ce with flames, 
They blend in order true with marshalling hosts 
Of starry worshippers. ‘The unhallowed orbs 
Of earth-born fire that cleaves the hazy air, 
Blanched by the flood of uncreated light.. 

Fly with the fleeting winds and misty clouds 
Back to their homes, and deep in darkness lie: 


Gop JOURNIETH IN THE HEAVENS. Refulgent stars, 
And glittering crowns of prostrate se im, 
Emboss hié burning path. Around him fall 
Dread powers—dominions—hosts—and king] 


Seats of God—adoring millions—join 
With spirits pure, redeemed from distant worlds,. 
In coral songs of praise.—“Thee we adore, 
For thou art mighty. Everlasting spheres 
Of light and glory in thy presence wait, 
ime, space, life, light, dominion, majesty, 
Truth, wisdom—are all thine, Jehovah! 'Thow 
First, Last, SUPREME, ETERNAL PorenTAaTE.” _ 
Cin, Mirror. 
a el 


SPANISH EVENING HYMN. 
Aye! now let prayer and music 


Meet in love on shore and sea! 44 


Now, sweet mother! may the weary 
Turn from this cold world to thee. 


From the dark and restless waters 
Hear the sailor’s tymn arise! ; 
From his watch-fire,.’midst the mountains, 
Lo! to thee the shepherd cries. 


Yet, where thus full hearts find voices, 


If o’erburden’d souls there be, 
Dark and silent in their anguish, 
Aid those captives—set them free! 


Touch them, every fount unsealing,. 
Where the frozen tears lie deep ; 

Thou, the Mother ot all sorrows, 
Aid, oh! aid to pray and weep! 
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From the New England Magazine. 
Autobiography of Mathew Carey. 
LETTER VIE. 


I next published the Porcupiniad, a Hudibrastic 
poem, in which I gave a great number of extracts to 
shew the scurrilous and abusive nature of Cobbet’s pa- 
per. Iturned some of his paragraphs into Hudibras- 
tic verse, and it is wonderful how smoothy they ran, 
in many instances, with the alteration of a single word 
or two—and often without the alteration ofa letter. 

“The same villains onthe same evening, arm’d in 
the same way, came to the house also. y clerk did 
not call me down. If he had, and if they_had struck 
me, THEY WOULD NOW BE IN HELL.”—Porcupine’s 
Gazette, Feb. 1, 1799. 

The self same villains, sameway arm’d, 
My house on that same night alarm’d; 
My clerk to call me down forgot— 

Had he, hard would have been their lot. 
If they had struck me, mark me well, 
They would ere now be lodged in hell.* 

“Tt must be a republican to belie a fallen republic. 
You are like porpoises, the moment one receivesa 
wound, the rest gather round and devour him.”—De- 
eember 6, 1798, 


None but republican so base, 

As to belie and heap disgrace, 

On fall’n reoublics. You are all, 
Vile porpoises, both great and small, 
The moment one receivesa wound, 
The rest, instanter, gather round, 
And seizing their devoted prey, 
Tear and devour him straitway. 

“Let them write on, till their old pens are worn to 
the stump: let the Devils sweat; let them fire their 
balls at my reputation, till the very press cries out 
murder. if ever they hear me whine or complain, I 
will give them leave to fritter my carcase, and trail 
my guts along the street, as the French sansculottes 
did those of ‘Thomas Mauduit.” Life of Porcupine, p. 
Vill. 


Let them with perfect freedom write; 
And to the stump their pens wear quite; 
I'll let the wretched Devils sweat, 

And all their base attacks repeat; 

Let them my precious fame belie, 

Till e’en the press shall murder cry; 

If they should ever hear me whine, 

Or at their calumny repine, 

I ne’er shall even once gainsay, 

That they my carcase fritter and flay, 





*Should any critic be disposed_to be severe on some of 
these lines as harsh and unpoetical, let him examine Hu- 
dibras, the grand prototype of this species of versification, 
and he will find couplets infinitely more harsh than any 
of mine—as, for example: 

And shine upon me but benignly, 
With that one and the other pigsney.—Hudibras, p. II. 
c. 1, 569. 
If we permit men to run headlong, 
T’ exorbitances fit for bedlam.”—Idem, p. 1, c. IT. 655. 
Was no dispute afoot between, 
The caterwaulding brethren?”—Idem 701, 
"T'was nothing so. Both sides were balanc’t 
© equal, none knew which was valian’st.—Idem 807. 
Ward, author of England’s Reformation, a ce'ebrated 
Hudibrastic writer, took equat liberties. 
That every one may understand, 
What sort of faith we are to teach the land.—England’s 
Reformation Canto IT. 
The doctrines taught ia every one, 
0’ perfect contradiction. —Ibid. 
And in plain syllables declare, i 
"hat only bread and wine are present there.—Ibid. 
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And trail my guts along the street, 
As erst the French serv’d Mauduit. 


“Gullibility is far from being the characteristic of 
Americans in the common concerns of life; but in 
politics they have shown themselves most miserably 
shallow. They have been the dupes of every artful 
rascal, who has thought it worth his while to deceive 
them.”—P. G. November 8, 1798. 


Th’ Americans, I know full well, 

In small affairs, a’nt gullible 

In politics, they’re very shallow, 

And dup’d by ev'ry artful fellow, 
Or rascal, who thinks worth his while, 
Their easy nature to beguile.” 


“Shoot and hack away, my brave fellows! You 
cannot strike amiss. Lay about you on all sides: and, 
like Hercules of old, when you have rid the world of 
all other monsters, conclude by doing justice on your- 
selves. So shall your vile careases become a prey to 
the beasts of the forest and to the fowls of the air, and 
the earth shall have peace. Amen.”—Sept. 17, 1797. 


Shoot. hack away, my fellows brave, 
Nor child. nor man, nor woman save. 
You cannot strike amiss, ne’er doubt you 
On all sides fiercely Jay about you, 
And when, like Hercules, you kill 
All other monsters, then fulfil 
Decree of justice on yourselves, 
You Democratic, dev’lish elves. 
So shall, our terrors to allay, 
Your carcases become a prey 
To fowls in air, and beasts in den; 
And wearied earth have peace again, 
I, William Cobbett, sing Amen. 
“This wolflike trick,isan exact emblem of the 
eneral conduct of the brutes of Democracy all over 
the world.””— December 24, 1798. 


This wolf-like trick exactly suits 
Democracy’s most furivus brutes. 


“T hope destruction will lizht on me and mine, if 
ever I do any thing either directly or indireetly to aid 
or assist him.”—May 24, 1798. 

Destruction light on me and mine, 
If ever I should once incline, 

y means direct, or indirect, 
To aid the caitiff, or protect. 

“Send mea file of your papers, you trimming ras- 
cals, and you shalt see what pretty creatures I'll make 
of you. Picook you up intoa dish fit for the Devil.” 
---[dem, Jan 28, 1798. 


Of your newspapers send a file, 

You trimming rascals, base and vile; 

What pretty creatures I shall make you! 
Pil a your warmest friends forsake you. 
To my old patron, I'll be civil, 

A dish Pl] cook you for the Devil. 

“With this before their eves, the house of Rep- 
resentatives sit debating, shilly shally, whipping the 
devil round the post, and no energetic measure is a- 
dopted, no strong ahen bill or sedition Jaw is passed, 
nor is any declaration of war made, by which traitors 
can in the eye of the law, be found guilty and punish- 
ed.”—Idem, June 19 1798. 

Congress, alas! are still debating, 
Shilly shally, hesitating; 

Whipping the Devil round the post, 
And so much precious time is lost, 
No bill ’gainst Aliens do they pass, 
Nor strong sedition law, alas! 

Nor do the cowards dare declare 
Against the French a state of war. 

I presume this is enough for the present letter. My 
next shail furnist: another collection, PY goog creditable 
to ly taste of the public by whom Cobbett was patron- 
ized. 
Philadelphia, Jan. 2, 1834- 
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LETTER IX. 


I give a few more extracts to shew the authoritative 
and imperious style used by Cobbet, and his dictation 
to the government. ‘ 

“Can there-be any cope evidence than these, that 
you do not possess the public confidence; and that, al- 
though by some fatality or other, you fill seats in Con- 
gress, you are really not the representatives of the peo- 
ple at this moment, nor the organs of their will and 
opinion? What do pes wait for more? Are you re- 
solved to hang asdead weights, and to stop the wheels 
ot government, until the people rise and take you by 
the shoulders, as Cromwell did the rump, in the last 
century, and turn you out ofdoors?”—June 26th, 1798. 

And will you, pray, dare make_pretence 
‘fT’ enjoy the public confidence? 
Although you fill the Congress seats, 
You area pack of very cheats: 

1 pray. why will you longer wait? 

Will you still hang a deadly weight, 
To stop the governmental wheel, 

And overturn the commonwea]? 

Wait you until the people rise, 

Your various misdeeds to chastise, 

And out doors turn you in a rage, 

As Cromwell serv’d the rump last age?” 

“Were I the king (there is but one upon earth,) 
I would waaay pee declare war against the Danes 
and Swedes. pes e in general are not aware of the 
mischief these peddling monarchs have done. I pray 
to God to reward them with a revolution.”—March 1, 
1799. 

Were I the king (what jubilee!) 
There is but one—and George is he— 
I would directly war declare, 
*Gainst Danes and Swedes. Few are aware 
How much their peddling kings have done 
Of mischief, which they'll ne’er atone. 
I pray, O God! reward them well, 
ith reyolutions dire from hel}! 

“In all combats or rencontres—in all transactions of 
peace or war, between Englishmen and Dutchmen, 
the perfidy of the latter, and particularly their atrocious 
conduct towards the British army, ought ever to be 
remembered. If I could save one of these snigger- 
sneeing rascals trom sinking in the Delaware, I would 
not do it. T'o forgive the crimes of the Dutch is one 
of the most base offences against nature that a Briton 
can commit.”—Jan. 1, 1798. 

In each rencontre, or affair, 
"TF wixt Dutch and English, peace or war, 
The Dutchman’s perfidy ought not 
A single moment be forgot, 

f I a snigger-snee could save 
From sinking in the Del’ware wave, 
Perdition on me if I'd do it, 
I'd make the rascals surely rue it. 
‘lhe crimes of Dutchmen to forgive, 
Must surely be, as I’m alive, 
’Gainst nature, the offence most base, 
That can on Briton heap disgrace. 

“Tet us hope that the Methodist Preachers all over 
the country will follow this gentleman’s example. The 
Methodists ought to fight as well as other people. The 
sword and the word have often co-operated, and such 
a co-operation is at this time ten thousand times more 
necessary than eyer. There ought to be, and there 
must be, a real crusade, a holy war, against the infidel} 
reprobate French. To kill one of themin field of bat- 
tle, will merit more in the eyes of God, than praying 
and singing psalms for a hundred years.”—July 11, 
1798. 

Let us the Methodists excite, 

As well as other folks, to fight: 

Let the word and sword co-operate, 
To save the holy ark of state; 

*Tis thousand times more needful now, 
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Let's boldly make a grand crusade~~ 
And quick the_gallic lands invade; 

T’ attack the French in field of battle, 
And butcher them like sheep or cattle; 
Will gain of prece a greater store, 

And please the God of Mercy mone. 
Than singing psalms a hundred years, 
Or teazing heav’n with pray’rs and tears. 


“The rascal deserves to have a red-hot wire tua 
through his tongue.’”—July 11, 1798. 


Run through his tongue a red-hot wire: 
0 less deserves this rascal dire, 


land! O lasting disgrace! Rivers of blood w 
wash it away!”---May 26, 1798. 
Still through the land, the sound of peace, 
e-echoes! O what dire disgrace! 
Rivers of blood, you’d use in vain, 
To wash away the hideous stain! 
“It would be a happy thing if the accursed art of 
printing could be totally destroyed, and obliterated from 
the human mind.”---Sept. 1, 1798. . 


O what a glorious theme for joy, 
Could we with vandal rage destroy, 
And from mankind obliterate 
Printing, thou art most reprobate. 


The Porcupiniad closed the controversy, Cobbet 
made no attempt at reply, and never, as far as [ re. 
collect, had my name in his paper after the publica. 
tion, except once or twice, and then only incidentally. 

In 1796 there was an association in the city of Phi. 
ladelphia, of which Dr. Leib, Dr. Reynolds, John 
Beckly, W. Duane, J. Clay, and B. F. Bache, were 
the prime leaders. As the name and character of 
Gen. Washington were employed as a species of argu- 
ment in favour of the treaty, it was debated among 
the leaders for a considerable time, whether the vali- 
dity of this argument, that is, the character and merits 
of Gen. Washington, should be canvassed. At length, 
in aa evil hour, it was resolved to assail Gen. Wash- 
ington in the Aurora, and in pamphlets, of which a 
number appeared, some of them coarse and vulgar. 
Among the rest, the spurious letters published, as 
those of Washington, during the Revolutionary war, 
and the attacks on the General in an old pamphlet, of 
which I forget the title, wherein he was charged with 
the murder of a Frenchman bearing a flag of truce, 
during the war of 1756. A Pole, of the name of Tre- 
ziulney, who acted as bookkeeper for Mr. Duane, 
wrote a pamphlet, the object of which was to prove 
the utter incapacity ofGen, Washington as ps ve 
during the revolution. ae 

These violent measures, which did more to injure 
the cause of Democracy than all the efforts of its ene- 
miescould have done in five years, were carried, a8 
was given to understand, through the influence of Dr. 
Leib and Dr. Reynolds, two men of ardent tempera- 
ment; the latter of whom was among the most impru- 
dent of men. The publications were highly perni- 
ciousto B. F. Bache, who, till that period, was popu- 
lar on account of his amiable manners and his descent 
from Dr. Franklin. The Aurora was ably conducted, 
and had had a very extensive circulation. But the 
attacks on Gen. Washington blasted Bache’s popu- 
larity, and almost ruined the paper. Subscribers with- 
drew in crowds---and the advertising custom sank to 
insignificance. F 
Dr. Reynolds was the most unfortunate of men in 
all his undertakings, Unlike Midas, whose touch 
turned every thing he came in contact with, into gold, 
every thing in which the Doctor was concerned, even- 
tuated unprosperously. On one occasien, he station- 
ed himself inthe yard of St. Mary’s Church, on Sun- 
day, with a chair, table and desk, to procure subscn- 
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A SKETCH. 





teration in the laws respecting citizenship, which went 
to exterid the time of probation for emigrants. The 
majority of the congregation were federalists, and hos- 
tile to the object of Dr. Reynolds. A rash young 
man gave him a shove, and upset his table and des 
-..a scuffle ensued, in which the doughty hero of the 
memorial was severely handled---thrownto the ground 
..and his clothes torn---He was finally taken by con- 
stables, followed by at least 500 men and boys, to the 
House of Judge McKean, by whom he was at once 
released. What became of the affair afterwards, I 
have forgotten. Soconvinced was I of the fatality ot 
his efforts, that I once told him, half jest, half earnest, 
thatif I were a leading federalist, 1 would give him 
500 dollars a year to take an active part in the affairs 
of the Democrats, for so surely as he did, so surely 
would they be utterly blasted. 
MATHEW CAREY. 
Philadelphia, Jan. 6th, 1834. 
— jf ——— 


From the Western Monthly Magazine. 
A SKETCH. 


From the blank-book of a Sexagenarian. 

‘Come what may, you will never find the happiness 
you ask; you exact too much from the ideal.’ 

The — spoke truth; but I had worshiped 
the ideal too long to heed the admonition; and I turned 
again to the eversmiling countenance of Hope, who 
sull urged me unward. 

Oh, Hope! fair is thy form to the vision of youth and 
inexperience. Softly dost thou linger with us in the 
spring-time of existence. Beautiful are thy pictures of 
happiness, and sweet are the tones of promise with 
which thou dost betray us. Lovely, fair, but ever in the 
dim distance, is the goal of contentment and joy 
which thou dost point out to us: and we struggle for- 
ward, amid strife,and toil, and sortow..-atilt Gy thee 
deceived, and still seduced-~--until we totter to the 
brink of the grave, to hear the only truth which thou 
dost ever utter. It tells of peace-in heaven. 

62 A a ee ee 


I stood at morning upon the the peninsula of Aps- 
heron, and the restless waters of the Caspain were 
sparkling before me in the sunlight. Noon came and 
passed; but the promised boon came not, It never 
came. 

‘Well, well,’ I exclaimed, ‘I can die here. The 
cold waves shall sing my requiem, and their mourn- 
a outlive my name and the record of my fate.’ 
apt lllow! follow! follow!’ said my mysterious guide. 
Follow---to the sunny clime of Italy, or die,a baftled 
wanderer, here.’ 

‘Have I not followed thee, faithtully and far? Have 

no$ journeyed with thee through many a strange 
land! ‘I'he banks of the Euphrates are imprinted with 
our footsteps, and in the groves of Damascus, and 
beneath the cedars of Mount Lebanon have we repo- 
sed. We have stood in surrow by the entombed 
grandeur of Laksor, and in the ever-green valley of 
Quito, we have loitered in vain. Through climes of 
ciernal snow----through deserts of burning sands---- 
through ocean’s calms and storms, with thee have I 
toiled-.with thee I have journeyed----and thou----thou 
hast ever mocked me--—-——Oh! deceiver, I will fol- 
low thee still!” 

. * x * * * 

Glo: iously the moonbeams glittered upon the tower- 
ing spires of St. Peter’s. Sofily they shone upon the 
utldings of the Vatican. Silence reposed upon the 
f som of night, and sweet flowers mingled their per- 
ume with the breath of zephyrs. Who could have 
told that, on such a night, the dark angel of destruc- 
ton was unfurling his banner. 
an percing ery broke the stillness of the hour, and 

neks of ‘fire!’ resounded wildly through the air. I 
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started from the column against which I had been Jean- 
ing, and flew towards the part of the city from which 
the alarm proceeded. Dashing onward, through hur- 

ing men, and terified women and shrieking children, 
the broad, bright blaze of the destroying “element soon 
broke upon my sight. It arose from the dwelling of 
the Signor di Valendi. 

‘Save her! save her! for the sake of the holy virgin 
save my child,’ cried a a man, as I reac 
the spot. His eyes and hands were raised in agony to- 
wards the upper part of the building, as he spoke.— 
Casting a single glance in the direction indicated, I 
beheld his os leaning, pale, and bo acre para- 
lyzed, against the side of one of the windows, at a fear- 

ul height from the ground. The fire origmated in a 
back apartment below, and the building was almost 
entirely enveloped in flame. Below—above—around 
—all was smoking, blazing and crackling. 

A few, urged by feelings of humanity, or the cries of 
the aged father, made attempts to enter the blazin 
‘ee and rescue his daughter; but they were driven bac 

y the flames that began to curlin red wreaths along 
the flight of stairs that arose from the hall. ‘ 

My coatand cap were upon the ground in an in- 
stant. My eye caught the prostrate form of Carlo, who 
was crouching and winning before me. 

‘If I perish, God bless thee, Carlo!’ I forgot, in that 
moment that he was a dog. 

I flew into the smoking hall, and bounded up the 
fiery stairs with the s and strength of atiger. I 
reached the third story, and found myself in a back 
apartment, without ceiling or roof, amid the flame and 
smoke, and falling brands, while the red rafters threat- 
ened destruction from above. I saw a smoking door 
before me which seemed to lead into an apartment 
fronting the street. I did not stop to reflect, but rush- 
ing forward, the iron bolt gave way at my touch, and 
in another instant the object of my search was in my 
arms. Flying again to the door at which I had enter- 
ed, I saw a sight that chilled my heart to the very 
core. Large pieces of timber had fallen upon the stair- 
case, and were blazing, and crackling,and sending up, 
and around hot flames—hot as the flames of hell. 

“God of heaven do not forsake me, now,” I exclaim. 
ed, as I pressed my unconscious burden closer to my 
heart. At that instant I saw a flight of stairs that led 
to an upper apartment, from the room in which I then 
stood. I remember that I passed up those stairs, fore- 
ed my way through a skylight, and found myself upon 
that part of the roof which looked upon the street. 
‘he flames were curling over the cone. Large flakes 
of fire were falling around me. I saw the roof of an 
adjoining building which the destructive element had 
not reached. I rushed towards it along the very verge 
of the eaves, and found that a chasm several feet wide 
separated the two houses. Ah! it was no time to de- 
spair—no time to doubt. I made the leap. I reach- 
ed the roof, and fell, and rolled with my senseless bur- 
den to the very verge—over but I grasped with one 
hand an iron rod that! passed along the eaves—and I 
knew that I had saved the old man’s child. Ay—I saw 
that I graped her wrist with my right hand. I saw 
that my fingers were buried inthe flesh. And I knew 
she was safe! 

I looked down upon the silent crowd. The light of 
the flames shone full upon them. ‘They spoke not— 
they moved not—but with pale cheeks and pane lips, 
they stood, statue-like, gazing up at me,as I hung sus- 
pended from the roof, 

“ A ladder!” I exclaimed, in a voice which I did not 
recognize as my own. The words had an electric ef- 
fect. The whole mass below appeared to be in agita- 
tion. Another moment, anda ladder was raised against 
the wall. I felt my feet upon one of the rounds. Re- 
leasing my hold of the rod, I began to descend. My 
frame seemed to be ofiron. Not a muscle shook, not 
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anerve trembled. I reached the ground in safety. I 
saw the old man clasp his child to his heart. I saw 
no more—I renembered no more of what passed that 
night. The roaring of a thousand cataracts sounded 
in my ears, and I staggered, | and reeled, and fell. 


How long I remained insensible I know not. I 
awoke as from a dream, and found myself reclining 
upon a sofa in a gorgeous apartment, which was light- 
ed by a lamp that burned feebly upon a small table 
near me. I was just awakening trom the fever of deli- 
rium, and it was some time ere I could collect my 
wandering senses. ‘I'he events of the night of the fire 
however, soon recurred to my mind; and I_remem- 
bered all.—But I knew not where I was. Looking. 
around the dimly lighted apartment, I saw a female 
form. She seemed to be gazing on me with a look of 
the sweetest tenderness. ‘Those features could not be 
mistaken. I should have known them in eternity. It 
was the daughter of the signor di Valendi. A sudden 
light burst upon my soul. Was my pilgrimage at last 
ended? Was the boon at last found? ould she 
love me? Why would she not? My heart again 
felt the thrill of the spring-time of youth. My blood 
ran wildly through my veins. I arose fromthe couch. 
I kne!t before her. I spoke long and incoherently. I 
told her all my sorrows, and all my hopes. I was be- 
wildered with the intensity of my own feelings. She 
did not turn from me. Her face was not averted, and 
{ thought I saw by the flickering light, a deep blush 
suffusing her cheeks. I thought I saw her white bo- 
som heave with emotion, while a tear seemed to be 
stealing to her soft blue eyes. I believed she would 
love me. How could I doubt it. Maddened with 
ecstacy, [ arose from my kneeling posture, and rushing 
forward, clasped to my heart—picrurED CANVass—life- 
less—soulless—cold. 

Slowly did I unclasp that embrace. Steadily did I 
gaze for one moment on the portrait before me. I did 
not faint, nor fall—nor falter, But I laughed—ay, 
laughed—long—loudly—bitterly. 

—_ 
INVOCATION. 

The flowers, the flowers, the summer flowers 

‘The playmates of our earlier hours, 

Ye children of the dews, and showers, 

Come from your cells. 


Yield them to life, Oh! gentle earth, 
Give the fair buds and blossoms birth, 
The angry season of their dearth 

Young spring repels, 
ffither it hastens on its wing, 
The fair, the bright, the beauteous spring, 
Waters, and wouds, and wild birds sing 

Its welcome hail, 


Hither it hastens in its pride, 

(Like to a young and glorious bride, 

With rose-wreath’d Cupid for her guide,) 
Sweet’ning the gale. 


Come then, and earth shall catch the sound, 
And, as thy breathings kiss the ground, 
Like fairy spirits all around 

The flowers shall rise, 


*Till, by the Valley’s fertile store, 
Thou’rt led the woodland’s verdure o’er, 
To thy bright home, on sunny shore, 
Or in the skies. 
rs 


Inras.—Shakspeare, Butler and Bacon, have 
rendered it extremely difficult for all who come 
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THE TEMPLE OF BUTTERFLIES. 


The Chevalier de Boufflers, whom Delile 
characterized as“‘the honour of knighthood and 
the flower of troubadours,” the erotic poet, the 
agreeable novelist, so long the delight of the sa- 
loons of Paris, was by turns an abbot, a colonel 
of hussars, a painter, an academician, a legisla- 
tor, and, under all these characters, the most 
gay, careless and witty of French cavaliers. 
was long acquainted with this highly-gifted 
man. I saw him in 1780, at the beautiful estate 
of Chanteloup, near Amboise, whither the duke 
de Choiseul, then an exile from the court, at- 
tracted many of the most distinguished men of 
France, whether for birth or merit. It was the 
focus of the most brilliant wits and beauties of 
the day. The duchess de Choiseul, whose me- 
mory is still cherished on the lovely banks of the 
Loire, had a friendship for the chevalier de 
Boufflers, which did her honour; he was her 
companion in her walks, in the chase, and still 
more frequently in her visits to the cottages of 
the peasantry, towhom this accomplished and 
excellent woman constantly administered com- 
fort and assistance. 

Madame de Choiseul, who was in her youth 
intimate with Buffon, had imbibed from that cele- 
brated man a strong taste for the observation 
of natural objects. Her library contained a 
complete collection ef natural historians, an- 
cient and modern. : 
This delightful and exhaustless study had in- 
spired Madame de Choiseul with a new and fan- 
cifulidea. Opposite to the windows of her own 
room she had erected atemple of gause of an- 
tique form, and sheltered by an ample roof; du- 
ring the summer she amused herself with col- 
lecting in this airy palace all the most beautiful 
butterflies of the mcm 

The duchess alone had a key of the temple of 
butterflies, which was peopled by the assiduity 
of village girls of the neighbourhood. They 
strove, by presenting to her continually some 
new species, to obtain the privilege of speaking 
to their beloved patroness, and they were sure 
to receive a reward proportioned to the beauty 
and rarity of their offerings. 

Boufflers was frequently awitness to the duch- 
sg assiduous cares about her favourite tem- 

e. 

“Chevalier,” said she to him, with a smile, “I 
run no risk in introducing you among my but- 
terflies; they will take you for one of themselves, 
and will not be frightened.” i 

On one occasion, when Madame de Choiseul 
was compelled by illness to keep her room for 
some weeks, she gave the key of her temple to 
the chevalier, who found ample compensation 
for the trouble of his charge in the pleasure of 
receiving the country girls, who daily came to 
recruit the numerous family of butterflies. He 
encouraged them to talk about their rural sports 
and their love affairs,so that he was soon mas 
ter ofthechroni cles of all the surrounding vil- 
alges In this way he frequently caught ideas 
and expressions with which he afterwards 
adorned his poems. 

It was, however, remarked that Boufilers al- 
most always preferred the butterflies brought by 





after them to be sublime, witty or profound. 


the prettiest girls; his scrutiny turned rather 
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THE TEMPLE OF BUTTERFLIES. 


upon their features, their natural and simple 
graces, than upon the objects it was his office to 
select. An engaging face, a graceful carriage, 
or a well-turned person, was pretty sure not to 
be rejected. Thus the beautiful temple declined 
in splendour, but fewer poor little girls went 
away disappointed; and the duchess’s bounty, 
passing through the easy hands of the chevalier, 
was diffused more widely, and gladdened more 
hearts. 

Among the villagers who came to offer the 
fruits of theirchase, he had ie wane remarked 
agirl of about fifteen, whose large, deep blue 
eyes, jet black eyebrows and laughing mouth, 
graceful and easy carriage, and sweet, soft 
voice realized the most poetical descriptions of 
rural beauty. To crown her attractions, he 
found that she was the daughter of a forester of 
Amboise, and that her name was Aline. This 

retty name was the title of atale of his, which 

ad been "aap admired. It may be imagined 
that he felt a peculiar interest in this young girl, 
and with what pleasure he rewarded her, in the 
duchess’s name; and how he took advantage of 
the pretext afforded by the beauty of any of her 
butterflies, to double the gift. ufflers soon 
drew from her the secret of her heart; he learnt 
how she loved Charles Verner, son of the kcep- 
er of the castle, but that his father mr 
their union on account of the disparity of their 
fortunes. Boufflers, who thought love levelled 
all distinctions, secretly resolved to serve the 
young Aline. He sent for Charles Verner, 
found him worthy to be the possessor of so love- 
ly a creature, and spoke in his behalf to the 
duchess, who, wishing to have some fair pretext 
for contributing towards the marriage-portion 
of the chevalier’s protegé, made it known in the 
neighbourhood, that at the end of the season she 
would give a prize of twenty-five louisd’ors to 
the girl who brought her the greatest number of 
rare and beautiful butterflies. The emulation 
excited among the young villagers may = 
be imagined ; and whether it was that the fres 
verdure of Aline’s native forest of Amboise was 
propitious to her, or whether she was more agile 
and dexterous than the others, it fell out that she 
often presented Madame Choiseul, through her 
kind protector, with the butterflies upon which 
Reaumur had fixed the ighest value. 

One day, when the duke and duchess, accom- 
panied by the train of nobles, who formed tho 
usual society of ae were walking in 
that part of the park bordering on the forest, 
Aline, with a gause net in her hand, and, pant- 
ing for breath, came running joyously up to 
Boufflers, and said to him, with that innocent 
familiarity he had encouraged in her, “Lock, 
Monsieur le Chevalier, what do you think of my 
butterflies? you are such a fine judge of them.” 
This speech was susceptible of an application so 
curiously fitted to the knowncharacter of Bouff- 
lers, that every body laughed. He took the but- 
terflies from  Aline’s hands, and told her they 
were really of arareand most valuable kind; 
one, especial!y; which, with its four azure wings 

enormous size, studded with flame-coloured 
eyes, and its long black proboscis, supplied the 
only deficiency in the temple, and completed 

e duchess’s immense collection. It was instant- 
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ly decided that Aline had won the promised 
rize; shesoon afterwards received it from the 
ands of Madame de Choiseul, and Boufflers 
added a golden cross, which Aline promised to 
wear as long as she lived. 

It was now the middle of Autumn, and as the 
pleasures of Paris became daily more brilliant 
and inviting, the Chevalier de Boufflers, could 
not resist their attractions, though he left the 
delightful abode of Chanteloup withregret. Be- 
fore he went away he saw the maiden who had 
so 7 interested him, and obtained from the 
father of her lover, the promise that he would 
consent to their marriage as soon as Aline had 
a sufficient portion. He recommended her 
warmly to the duchess’s kindness, and departed 
for the capital. 

A short time after, the duke de Chosieul quit- 
ted a world in which he had exercised such vast 
power, and socourageously withstood his numer- 
ous enemies. His widow was compelled to sac- 
rifice nearly the whole of her own fortune, to 
pay the debts contracted by her husband, who 

ad outshone all the nobles of the court in mag- 
nificence. She sold the estate of Chanteloup to 
the duke de Penthievre, and went to live at Paris. 
Aline, thus deprived of her patroness, lost ali 
hope of being united to her lover, whose father 
remained inflexible, and the young man in a fit 
of desperation, enlisted in a regiment of dra- 
goons. Boufflers heard of this. By a fortunate 
chance the colonel of the regiment was his near 
relative and friend, and Charles did so much 
credit to his recommendation, that he soon 
rose tothe rank of Marechal des Logis. On 
his first leave of absence, he hastened to Chan- 
teloup, where he found his fair one provided 
with a sufficient portion of the chevalier’s gen- 
erosity; the old keeper no longer withheld his 
consent, and the lovers were speedily united. 

Twenty years passed away, and France fell 
into the confusion of eer dissentions, and, 
at length, into all the horrors of a first revelu- 
tion. Boufflers, though friendly to the opinions 
which were then propagated by the true lovers 
of liberty, was compelled, after the deplorable 
tenth of August, 1792, to quit France, and take 
refuge in Berlin. Prince Henry and the kin 
of Prussia, after keeping him some time wit 
them, gave him an estatein Poland, where, like 
a true French knight, he founded a colony for 
all the emigrants who were driven from their 
unhappycountry. But in spite of all the advan- 
tages, and all the consolations he received in for- 
eign lands, he never ceased to sigh after Paris. 
Thither his family, his friends, his most cherish- 
ed habits, all called him. The compliments 

aid him on his poems, onlyserved to remind 
to of the lovely and captivating women who 
had inspired them; those on his novel, of the de- 
lights of Chanteloup, of the amiable duchess de 
Choiseul, (who had survived her husband only a 
few years,) and of the temple of butterflies. 

The storm of the revolution having subsided, 
many proscribed persons obtained leave to re- 
turn to France; among these was Boufllers, 
who left Poland, travelling homewards through 
Bohemia, Bavaria,and Switzerland. He wish- 
ed to revisit the beautiful shores of the lake of 
Geneva, where, thirty years before, he had pass- 
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eda time which he never recurred to without 
delight. He therefore stopped at Lausanne, and, 
fearing lest his name might expose him to some 
disagreeable curiosityor supervision, he had 
furnished himself with a passport under the 
name of Foubers, a French painter. In this char- 
acter,which he had more than once assumed be- 
fore, he presented himself in the first houses of 
Lausanne, where he was received with all the 
attention due to genuine talent. The rage for 
M. Foubers, and for his fine miniature portraits, 
was universal. As he was anxious to obtain 
beautiful subjects, he was constantly told that he 
eught to paint the countess de Lauterbach; she 
was described to him as a lady of French origin, 
and the widow of a Bavarian general, who, at 
his death, had left ber considerable property, in- 
cluding a magnificent estate, situated on the 
banks of the lake, at a few miles distance from 
Lausanne. Ata féte given by one of the prin- 
cipal inhabitants of Paar the beautiful 
countess of Lauterbach was present, and more 
than justified all bis expectations. 

He was introduced to the countess, who ap- 
peared struck by the sound ofhis voice, and agi- 
tated by some emotion which she strove to dis- 
semble. They entered into conversation, and 
Bouflflers expressed the most earnest desire to 
paint from so fine a model. After a moment’s 
reflection, the countess accepted his offer; and, 
as if struck by some sudden hone fixed a day 
for Foubers to go to her house, at the same time 
expressing her pleasure at being painted bya 
French artist. 

On the day papanied, a caléche stopped at 
the door of his lodging, and conveyed him to the 
chateau de St. Sulpice, situated on the banks 
of the lake, opposite to the superb ampitheatre, 
traced by the Alps on the horizon. Boufflers 
arrived; he crossed an outer court, passed 
through an outer hall,and entered a vast saloon, 
in which everything announced opulence and 
taste. On oneside of the room hung a full-length 
portrait of the late duchess de Choiseul, seated 
near the temple of butterflies, with a volume of 
Boufflers’ works in her hand. The chevalier 
could not control the emotions which agita- 
ted him, and forced tears from hiseyes. “What 
recollections!” exclaimed he, involuntarily: 
“this countess de Lauterbach must certain- 
ly beof the Choiseul family. I shall like herthe 
better.” Whilst he gave himself up to these re- 
flections,a chamberlaincame to tell him that his 
lady would be eccupiedfor a short time, and 
that she begged M. Foubers to excuse her, and 
desire him to ask whether he would be pleased 

to walk into her plantation a la Francaise. 
Boufilers followed kis conductor through a long 
suit of apartments, where he entered an avenue 
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of limes, and at the first turning, he saw, under | 


the shade of some large trees, a temple of gauze, 
precisely like the duchess the Choiseul’s. The 
temple was filled with butterflies of every spe- 
cies, and over the door was an inscription in 
verse which Boufilers had formerly written 
over the entrance of the temple at Chateloup, 


and he stood before it agitated, yet motionless | 


with astonishment, and thought himself trans- 


BUTTERFLIES. 





heightened, when he saw advancing towards him 
a young girl! of fourteen or fifteen,in the dress 
of the villagers of Lorraine, whose features, 
shape and gait were precisely those of the girl 
he remembered with so affectionate an interest 
that he thought it was she herself that stood be- 
fore him, and whose deep, rich voice met his 
ear. 

“Your servant, Monsieur de Boufflers,” said 
she, with a courtesy, and presenting to him a 
little gauze net, “what do you think of my but- 
terflies? you are sucha fine judge?” 

“What are you—angel, sylph, enchantress?” 

“What! do you not remember Aline, the daugh- 
ter ofthe forester af Amboise, who used s0 often 
to bring you butterflies ?” 

“Do 1 dream!” said Boufflers, rubbing his 
eyes, and, taking the child’s hand, he pressed it 
to his lips; “Aline, lovely Aline! it cannot be 
you?” 

“How! it cannot be I? Who then won the 
prize for the finest butterflies? Who received 
from the hands of the duchess a prize of twenty- 
five louis, and from yours this golden cross, 
which I press to wear as long as | live, and 
which I have never parted with for an instant?” 

“f do indeed remember that cross—it is the 
very one! Never was illusion so perfect-—nev- 
er was man so bewildered. Your elegance be- 
aye you. No, you are nota mere country 
girl. Tellme, then, to whom am I indebted for 
the most delicious emotion I ever felt in my 
life? Whence do youcome? Whoare you?” 

“She is my daughter,” cried the countess de 
Lauterbach, pes ma stepping from the con- 
cealment of a thicket, and throwing herself into 
the arms of Boufllers. “My dear protector; 
kind author of my happiness and of my good for- 
tune—behold the true Aline, the wife and widow 
of Charles Verner, whose only daughter stands 
before you. Your emotion, however strong, 
cannot equal mine.” 

“How, madame! are you that simple village 
girl? Goodand beautiful as you were, you had 
a right to become what you now are. But 
tell me, how happened it that for once fortune 
was not blind? ave the kindness at once to 
satisfy my curiosity.” 

“Listen then,” replied the countess, with con- 
fiding delight, “and you shallhear all. Charles, 
in whom youtook so generous an interest, hav- 
ing distinguished himself by repeated acts of 
bravery, obtained a commission shortly after our 
marriage. ‘The war which broke out between 
France and Germany, called him to the field, 
and | followed him. He afterwards rose to the 
rank of colonel of cavalry, when he saved the 
life of the count de Lauterbach, commander ofa 
Bavarian division on the field of battle; butin 
this act he received a mortal wound, and with 
his last breath recommended his wife and child, 
then an infant, to the general’s care. Count de 
Lauterbach thought that in no way could he s0 
effectually prove his gratitude to his preserver 
as by becoming the husband of his widow and a 
father of hischild. After a few years of happy 
union he died, leaving me a large fortune, an 
a revered and cherished memory. At that 
time,” added the countess, “I knew that you 





vorted by magic to the banks of Loire. But 
bis surprise was increased, and his emotion 
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AN ESCAPE FROM THE GUILLOTINE. 





take refuge in Prussia. I left no means un- 
tried to discover the place of your residence; 
but your change of name, your travelling as a 
French painter, as you have so often done, al- 
ways prevented my accomplishing the most ar- 
dent wishes of myheart. Judge, then, what was 
my emotion on meeting you the other day at 
Lausanne. I ‘instantly determined to prove to 
you, in some degree at least, my joy and grati- 
inde; and taking advantage of my daughter’s 

e, and of her perfect resemblance to that Aline 
who owed to you the hand of Charles Verner, 
and all that she has subsequently possessed or 
enjoyed, { made use of your own colours; | co- 
pied the most beautiful scene of your elegant 
story which I have read so often—in short, | 
tried to bewitch you with your own enchant- 
ments; have I succeeded ?” 

“Ah!” éxclaimed Boufflers, pressing the mo- 
ther and daughter to his heart, “never shall I 
forget this ingenious fraud; itis true, that the 
memory of the heart is indestructible in women; 
and 1 see that the little good one may be able to 
do to the simplest —_ girl, may become acapi- 
tal which gratitude will repay with interest.” 


ee oe 


AN ESCAPE FROM THE GUILLOTINE. 


“ Another victim!” I uttered involuntarily, 
as looking through a window which commanded 
aview of the principal entrance to the prison, I 
observed a crowd who, with the shouts of * pain 
ou sang.” were dragging some unfortunate man 
to confinement, preparatory to his final debut on 
the scaffold. 

I saw a man cross the street, ef whose purpose 
my heart misgave me. This was an individual 
named Canve, for whom my brether and me had 
interested ourselves. He had received number- 
less favours from us; we had, therefore, every 
reason to dread his enmity. 

It was as I conjectured; a few minutes after 
] remarked his approach in our direction, we 
were startled by a loud battering at the door. 

“Open your door!” thundered the ruffian; 
“* Je le donnerai les raisons ensuite.” 1, of course, 
refused. 

“Ah! ah!” he shouted, with a demoniac laugh, 
“you shall see me return shortly and then—”’ 
He did not wait to conclude the sentence but 
hurried away, evidently with the intention of 
seeking assistance. When he had departed, | 
turned towards my sister, who, pale with surprise 
and fear, stood by me, and requested her to see 
to the immediate collection of our plate, jewels, 
and money. This done, we teok the boxes in 
which we had packed them, and carrying them 
ito the wood-cellar, we dropped them intoa 
hole which was fortunately found there, and co- 
vering the spot with wood, we returned to wait 
the threatened return of Canve, and his band of 
ruffians. 

We were fortunate in completing our task, 
for scarcely had we composed ourselves after 
our hasty labour, when the door with ene blow 
was shattered to pieces, and in rushed Canve, 
accompanied by four men, al! armed. 

“We have come,” said Canve, who ap- 
peared to act as the leader, “to search your 
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band of my youngest sister, who was at this mo- 
ment lying ill at our country seat.) Saying 
this, and without further remark, they rush 
past us. 

Expecting that in the course of their search 
they would visit my chamber, I repaired to it to 
hide a few little articles which were on my 
dressing-table. As I anticipated, they came to 
examine my apartment, but as if fatigued with 
their undertaking, they contented themselves 
with examining the closets, and thrusting their 
swords through the bed, saying, at the same 
time, “‘ If he is here, this will spare the guillotine 
one job.” 

Having completed their survey, they repaired 
to the drawing-room, seated themselves without 
any ceremony, and ordered my sister to supply 
them with some of the best wine. By this time 
the poor girl had recovered herself, and indigna- 
tion took the place of fear. She treated this de- 
mand with contemptuous silence, and Canve, 
started up, I believe, with the intention of strik- 
ing her. I laid my hand on the pistol which I 
always carried, but perhaps awed by her firm 
bearing, he departed, without making any re- 
mark, in the direction of the wine-cellars. He 
returned shortly, loaded with several bottles, 
having to appearance previously satisfied him- 
self of its quality. Having regaled themselves 
until they became ina state of beastly intoxica- 
tion, they left us, having first, out of mere wan- 
tonness, destroyed a large quantity of chiaa and 
glass, which unfortunately lay in their way. 

For three days we continued unannoyed by 
any of the revolutionary spirits; at the end of 
that time we learnt with horror that poor Le 
Cour had fallen into their hands, and would on 
the following day undergo his trial as a Royalist. 
The next day came, and the hour was fast ap- 
proaching appointed for the commencement of 
the trial. 

I had ever remarked that my sister possessed 
a certain noble-mindedness.and contempt of self 
which had insured her my esteem and affection ; 
but I was yet to learn that she was a herome.— 
In the present instance she was the only one 
whose presence of mind remained unshaken.— 
Well knowing the disregard paid to any defence 
proceedin from the unfortunate individuals 
whose deplorable fate had brought them before 
this bloody tribunal, as also the unwillingness 
evinced by legal characters to undertake it, she 
determined to perform the part herself. I was 
astounded at the extraordinary resolution she 
had formed. A young and beautiful girl, who 
had hitherto appeared to me timid as a fawn, to 
array herself ina court of justice—and such a 
court—in defence of one whom it was a crime 
to succour. In vain I remonstrated—she was 
inflexible. She delayed her departure to the 
last moment, to render her appearance as strik- 
ing as possible. Probably she thought the power 
of beauty might effect that which justice might 
plead for in vain. Ifso, never was beauty ap- 
plied to nobler purpose. I could not witness the 
exhibition, and therefore remained at home, ia an 
agony of apprehension for the result. 

Whether the beauty and eloquence of this fair 
creature softened the hearts of the miscreants 
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not, but she was successful. The sentence of 
death which Canoc (who formed one of the mem- 
bers of this tribunal) endeavoured to have de- 
creed against our relative, was commuted to 
banishment for life, with three months’ imprison- 
ment as a kind of preparation. 

Morning after morning passed, and regularly 
as the hour of ten came round did it find my sis- 
ter at the prison gatean applicant for admission, 
bearing such luxuries as his prison fare did not 
afford; andit is with a shudder of horror that I 
recallto my mind when accompanying her, the 
sight of blood, warm perhaps from the heart of 
some victim to private revenge, streaming down 
the gutter which conveyed it to the Saone. 

It was during the performance of one of these 
morning duties that we remarked a young lady, 
whom we had known a few months before as the 
leading star of fashion in Lyons, now walking 
alone to convey to her husband such consolation 
as the sight of her would afford. She, as is ever 
the case, early became surrounded by a crowd 
of admirers, all envying the look which acciden- 
tally she might cast upon any one in particular. 
Of all these none had so distinguished himself in 
her eyes (as he thought) as N——, and he indus- 
triously circulated rumours that he would short- 
ly receive the hand in marriage, which was the 
object of general rivalry; and even the day was 
named when all doubts would be set at rest.— 
Fortune, however, decreed otherwise, and threw 
in the way a young man whose accomplish- 
ments appeared in her eyes to outweigh the pre- 
tensions of all others. His noble countenance 
interested her—his elegant figure captivated 
her—and afew weeks saw the charming—the 
universally admired Annette become the bride 
of Romeo de Pouilli. Truly might he say with 
Cesar, Veni, vidi, vici. “1 came, I saw, I con- 
quered.” ; 

The deaths this event occasioned must be ac- 
knowledged were but few, but the disappoint- 
ment, I may say, general; and as N—— had at 
one time possessed the happiness through the 

rospect of winning the prize, saw now that all 
Eanes was perished, his share of reer: wl 
ments were the largest; and although time 
seemed to have washed from his mind the memo- 
ry of his blighted prospects, still the veteran 
ysiognomist traces were discermble in his 
Rcterts of deep and bitter enmity to his success- 
ful rival. 

Time had por with this happy pair in a con- 
tinual round of pleasure until the event took 

lace, which consigned so many of the elite of 
Franck to the scaffold. De Pouilli and N—— 
were both of the royalist creed: but N—— 
adopted the revolutionary principles to wreak 
his vengeance on the man, who, as he said, had 
robbed him of his happiness—they both having 
been suitors to the reigning beauty of Lyons, the 
consequence was that De Pouilli immediately 
became the inmate of a dungeon, there to wait 
until the moment had arrived when the revenge 
of N—— could consign him to the guillotine. On 
the occasion of her first visit to her husband in 
prison she had been summoned to attend the 
wretch who was the source of all her misery in 
an apartment, the window of which looked out 





upon the guillotine, where three unfortunate in- 
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dividuals were about to be executed, and ad. 
dressing her, he said, without any introduction— 

“ There, feast your eyes uponthe scene before 
you, and consider that ere three days pass, the 
axe, which you see now about to fall on those 
miscreants, will sever the beautiful neck of 
your adored.” 


“Unable to endure the sight, for at the mo- 
ment he finished, the axe fell upon one of the un- 
fortunate wretches,” related Mad. De Pouilli, 
“1 sank to the ground, and on my recovery 
found him watching over me with a look of 
anxious tenderness—with my faculties returned 
my sense of De Pouilli’s situation, and I eagerly 
seized on this moment to endeavour to procure 
his liberty. As his wife did I sue for him, but in 
vain—in vain I conjured by every motion calcu- 
lated to move the breast of man with compas- 
sion—all in vain! At last 1 touched upon the 
love he sooften had professed for me, and named 
this as an opportunity to prove his sincerity.— 
Hitherto he had gazed upon me with a voidness 
of countenance, but like oil thrown on fire it re- 
vived the slumbering flame of hatred which | 
had hoped to have subdued.” 


“ Can you,” said he, “ remind meof those mo- 
ments, and use them as arguments in his favour! 
Do you suppose that my memory only retains 
the recollection of my former, love, and not the 
means by which my happiness was blasted?— 
Can 1 forget that I had a rival—that that rival 
was the high-born, haughty and favoured de 
Pouilli, and that he now lies in prison waiting 
only my command todie? No, no; donot de- 
ceive yourself, but hear the only terms on which 
he lives. The time is arrived when priestcraft 
and all its rules are set at naught—freedom for 
heart and hand is amongst the blessings of the 
age. Consent to be mine—discard him from 
your love—and he is free!” 


“ He uttered this last sentence in a slow im- 
ressive manner, that I might fully understand 
is meaning; and when he had concluded, I still 

continued to gaze upon him, as if bereft of my 
senses. Whether he thought favourably of my 
silence, 1 know not, but relaxing the severity of 
his countenance, he approached me, and in- 
quired whether I was prepared to purchase my 
husband’s life on such terms. The inqui 
aroused me from the state of torpor into whic 
his declaration had thrown me,—every nerve 
seemed strung anew,—my voice was cha 
from that of supplication to that of desperation, 
as 1 bitterly reviled him, and rushed from the 
room, leaving him motionless with surprise.”— 
As she finished her relation, she burst into tears, 
unable ong longer to control her feelings, and 
wringing her hands implored the intercessions 
of heaven in behalf of her husband. 


A few mornings after, her husband informed 
her that N—— had directed him to prepare for 
his execution on the following day. ith this 
terrible information she returned to us, and the 
scene which took place was truly heart rending; 
she tore her hair—beat her breast--called her- 
self her husband’s destroyer——and vented curses 
on the beauty which had murdered him ;—lastly, 
throwing herself on her knees before my any 
she implored her to save her husband’s life. 
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MOTIVES——PROSPERITY—MY TWO AUNTS. 


never shall forget the astonishment with which 1 
on my sister, as she said calmly— 

“JT cannot save his life--it is for you to accom- 
lish that.” “I!” she cried wistfully, “Oh! if I 
new how ;—tell me—what can I do to save 

him?” 

“Return te N——,” replied she collectedly, 
“and say you consent to his proposal!” 

We were positively aghast, and before a word 
could be said, she continued—“If you will be 
guided by me, you shall suffer nodishonour. Go 
to N——, I repeat—say that when your husband 
has his passport in his hands, and you see him, 
from his windows if he pleases, parting from 
death and danger you will resign yourself into 
his hands !—trust'to me for the rest, and now be- 
gone.” Such an influence had Maria over her 
weaker friend, that without another word toany 
one,she departed. Half an hour had passed 
ere she returned; pale and ghastly she entered 
the apartment, and sought, by a flood of tears, to 
ease her oyer-burdened heart. 

The morning came, and after a long interview 
with my sister, during which I was not present, 
she departed with a kind ef cheerfulness, that 
raised suspicions in my mind of her sanity. I 
watched her from the window which overlooked 
the prison, until she entered the gate, and when 
it closed upon her, I thought it would be for ever ! 

Three months after we were the inhabitants of 
another soil, refugees from our country, sharin 
the same roof with those whose sufferings ha 
endeared them to us,—these were M. and 
Madame de Pouilli,—the story of their escape 
is short. 

On the morning of her departure to the prison, 
after her interview with my sister, who gave her 
advice as to the only course left her, she visited 
the monster N——, who was highly pleased at 
her unexpected compliance, and every thing 
was done as she dictated. Night saw her hus- 
ban? with his passport, in a post carriage on the 
roa! to England, and in a few hours his wife 
jomed him—he having, by a preconcerted un- 
derstanding waited for her on the road. 

‘he next morning spread the news of N—-, 
having beenfound stabbed in his apartment by 
some unknown hand ; my sister’s advice—secret 
advice—was no longer a mystery! 

i 

InrerPRetatTION or Motives.—There is no word or 
action but may be taken with two hands: either with 
the right hand of charitable construction, or the sinis- 
‘er interpretation of malice, and suspicion: and all 
things do succeed as they are taken, ‘T'o construe an 
evil action well is but a pleasing and profitable deceit 
to myself; but to misconstrue a good thing is a treble 
Holl” to myself, the aetion and the author.—Bishop 

all, 


énnioeneetiiiremeres 
SIGNS OF PROSPERITY. 
[From the Chinese.| 


Where spades grow bright, and idle swords grow dull; 
‘here jails are empty, and where barns are full; 
here church paths are with frequent feet outworn, 
“iW court-yards weedy, silent and forlorn: 
here doctors foot it, and where tarmers ride; 
here age abounds, and youth is multiplied ; 
here these signs are, they clearly indicate 
happy people, and well governed state, 
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From the New Monthly Magazine for November. 
MY TWO AUNTS. 


Philosophers tells us that we know nothing 
but from its opposite; then I certainly know my 
two aunts very perfectly, for greater opposites 
were never made since the fermation of light 
and darkness; but they were both good crea- 
tures,—so are light and darkness good things 
in their place. My two aunts, however, were 
not so apprepriately to be compared to light and 
darkness as to crumb and crust—the crumb and 
crust of a new loaf; the crumb of which is mar- 
vellously soft, the crust of which is exceeding 
crisp, dry, and snappish. The one was my fa- 
ther’s sister, the dther was my mother’s; and 
very curiously it happened that they were both 
named Bridget. To distinguish between them, 
we young folks used to call the quiet and easy 
one Aunt Bridget, and the bustling, worying 
one Aunt Fidget. You never in the whole 
course of your life saw such a quiet, easy, com- 
fortable creature as Aunt Bridget; she was not 
immensely large, but prodigiously fat. Her 
weight did not exceed twenty stone, or two-and- 
twenty at the utmost; hot weather made some 
little difference: but she might be called pro- 
digiously fat, because she was all fat: I don’t 
think there was an ounce of lean in her whole 
composition. She was so imperturbably good- 
natured, that I really do not believe that she 
ever was in a passion in the whole course of her 
life. I have no doubt that she had her troubles ; 
we all have troubles more or less, but Aunt 
Bridget did not like to trouble herself to com- 
plain. The greatest trouble that she endured 
was the alteration of day and night; it was a 
trouble for her to go up stairs to bed, and it was 
a trouble to her to come down stairs to break- 
fast; but, whenshe was once in bed, she could 
sleep ten hours without dreaming, and when 
she was once up and seated in her comfortable 
arm-chair, by the fire-side, with her knitting 
apparatus in order, and a nice, fat, flat, com- 
fortable quarto volume on a small table at her 
side, the leaves of which volume she could turn 
over with her knitting needle, she was happy 
for the day; the grief of getting up was for- 
gotten, and the trouble of going to bed was 
not anticipated. Knowing her aversion to mo- 
ving, Iwas once saucy enough to recommend 
her to make two days into one, that she might 
not have the trouble of going up and down stairs 
so often. Any body but Aunt Bridget would 
have boxed my ears for my impertinence, and 
would inso doing, have served me rightly; but 
she, good creature, took it all in good part, and 
said, “Yes, my dear,it would save trouble, but 
Iam afraid it would not be good for my health; 
I shouid not have exercise enough.” Aunt 
Bridget loved quiet, and she lived in the quietest 
place inthe world. There is not a spot in the 
deserts of Arabia, or in the Frozen Ocean, to be 
for a moment compared for quietness with Hans 
Place— 

“The very houses seem asleep;” 


and when the bawlers of milk, mackerel, dabs, 
and flounders enter the placid precincts of that 
place, they scream with a subdued violence, 
like the hautboy played with a piece of cotton 
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in the bell. You might almost fancy the 
oval building to be some mysterious egg on 
which the genius of silence had sat brooding 
ever since the creation of the world, or even 
Chaos had combed its head and washed its face. 
There is in that place a silence that may be 
heard, a delicious stillness which the ear drinks 
in as greedily as the late Mr. Dando used to 
gulp oysters. It is said that when the inhabi- 
tants are allasleep, they can hear one another 
snore. Here dwelt my Aunt Bridget,—kind- 
est of she kind, and ag of the quiet. But 
good nature is terribly imposed upon in this 
wicked world of ours; and so it was with Aunt 
Bridget. Her poulterer, 1 am sure, used to 
charge her ten percent. more than any of the 
restof his customers, because she never found 
fault. She was particularly fond of ducks,—ve- 
ry likely from a sympathy with their quiet style of 
locomotion: but she disliked haggling about the 
price, and she abhorred the trouble of choosing 
them, so she left it to the man’s conscience to 
send what he pleased, and to charge what he 
pleased. 1 declare that I have seen upon her 
table, such withered, wizéned, toad-like villians 
of half-starved ducks, that .they looked as if 
they had died of the hooping cough. And if I 
ever happened to say any thing approaching 
to reproach of the poulterer, Aunt would al- 
ways make thesame reply—‘I dont like to be al- 
ways finding fault.” It wasthesame with her 
wine as it was with her powiry ; she used to fancy 
that she had port and sherry, but she never had 
any thing better than Pontac and Cape Madei- 
ra. There was one luxury of female life, which 
my Aunt never enjoyed—she never had the 
pleasure ofscolding the maids. She once made 
the attempt, but it did not succeed. She hada 
splendid set of Sunday crockery, done in blue 
and gold, and by the carelessness of one of her 
maids the whole service was smashed at one fell 
swoop. ‘Now that is too bad,” said my aunt; 
“I really will tell her of it.” So I was in hopes 
of seeing Aunt Bridget in a passion, which 
would have been as rare a sight as an Ameri- 
can aloe in blossom. She rang the bell with 
heroic vigor, and with an expression of almost 
a determination tosay something very severe to 
Betty, when she should make her appearance. 
Indeed if the bell pull had been Betty, she might 
have heard half the first sentence of a terrible 
scolding; but before Betty could answer the 
summons of the bell, my aunt wasas cool as a 
turbot at a tavern dinner. “Betty,” said she, 
“are they all broke?”’—‘*Yes,ma’am,” said Bet- 
ty.—**How came you to brake them?” said my 
aunt.—* They papeee off the tray, ma’am,” re- 
plied Betty.—‘** Well then be more careful ano- 
ther time,” said my aunt.— Yes, ma’am,” said 
Betty. Next morning another set was order- 
ed. This was not the first,second, or third time 
that my aunt’scrockery had come to an untime- 
lyend. My aunt’s maids had a rare place in 
her service. They had high life below stairs in 
perfection; people used to wonder that she did 
not see how she was imposed upon; bless her 
old heart! she never liked to see what she did 
not like to see, and so long as she could be qui- 
et she washappy. She wasa living emblem of 
the Pacific Ocean. 





MY TWO AUNTS, 


But my aunt Fidget was quite another thing, 
She only resembled my Aunt Bridget in one par- 
ticular, thatis,she had not an ounce of lean 
about her, but then she had no fat neither—she 
was all skin and bone; I cannot say fora cer 
tainty, but I really believe that she had no mar- 
row inher bones; she was as light asa feather, 
as dry as a stick, and, had it not been for her 
pattens, she must have been blown away in 
windy weather. As for quiet,she knew not the 
meaning of the word; she was flying about 
from morning to night, like a faggot in fits, and 
finding fault with everybody everything. 
Her tongue and her toes had no sinecures. Had 
she weighed as many pounds as my Aunt Brid- 
get weighed stones, she would have worn out 

alf-a-dozen pair of shoesin a week. I don’t 
believe that Aunt Bridget ever saw the inside 
other kitchen, or that she knew exactly where 
it was; but Aunt Fidget was in all parts 
of the house at once—she saw every thing, 
heard every thing, remembered everything, 
and scolded every thing. She was not to be 
imposed upon, either by servants or ae 
ple. She kept a sharp look-out upon them 
all—she knew when and where to go tomarket. 
Keen was her eye for the turn of the scale, and 
she took pretty good care that the butcher 
should not dab his mutton-chops too hastily in 
the scale making momentum tell for weight. 
I cannot think what she wanted with meat, for 
she looked as if she atenothing but raspings,and 
drank nothing but vinegar. Her love of justice 
inthe matter of purchasing was so great, that 
when her fishmonger sent her home a penny- 
worth of sprats, she sent one back to be chan- 
ged because it had but one eye. She had such 
a strict inventory of all her goods and chattels, 
that ifany one plundered her of a pin, she was 
sure to find it out. She would miss a pin out ofa 
my and she once kept her establishment up 

alf the night to hunt for a bit of cheese that 
was missing. Itwasat last found in the mouse- 
trap. “Youextravagant minx,” said she to the 
maid, “here is cheese enough to bait three 
mouse-traps;” and she nearly had her fingers 
snapt offin her haste to rescue the cheese from 
its prison. [ used not to dine with my Aunt 
Fidget so often as wifh Aunt Bridget, for my 
Aunt Fidget worried my very life out with the 
history of every article that was brought to ta- 
ble. She made me undergo a narration of all 
that she had said, and all that the butcher or 
the poulterer had said concerning the purchase 
of the provision ; and she used always to tell me 
what was the price of mutton when her mother 
was a girl—twoperce a pound for the common 
pieces, and twopence halfpenny for the prime 
pieces. Moreover, she always entertained me 
with an account ofall her troubles, and with the 
sins and iniquities of her abominable servants, 
whom she generally changed once a moni 
Indeed, hadl been inclined to indulge her with 
more of my company, I could not always manage 
to find her residence, for she was moving about 
from place to place, so that it was like playing @ 
game at mpgs agg: 40d to endeavor to find her. 
She once actually threatened to leave London 


altogether if she could not find some more agree- 
able residence than hitherto it had been her lot 
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SINGULAR ESCAPE, 


tomeet with. Butthere was one evilinmy Aunt 
Fidget’s behaviour which disturbed me more 
than any thing else; she was always expecting 
that] should join her in abusing ry! placid Aunt 
Bridget. Aunt Bridget’s style of housekeeping 
was not, perhaps, quite the pink of perfection, but 
wasit not for me to find fault with it; andif she did 
sit still all day, she never found fault with those 
who did not ; she never said any thing evil of 
any of her neighbors. Aunt Fidget might be 
flying about all day like a witch upon a broom- 
stick; but Aunt Bridget made no remarks on 
it; she let her fly. The very sight of Aunt Fid- 
get was enough to put one out of breath—she 
whisked about from ‘rang to place at such a 
rapid rate, always talking at the rate of nine- 
teen to the dozen. We boys used to say of her 
that she never sat long enough in a chair to 
warm the cover. But she is gone—requiescat 
in pace: and that is more than ever she did in 


her life time. 
Soneianiane _caanneneiee 


SINGULAR PROVIDENTIAL ESCAPE. 


The journal of Mr. Kay, one of the Wesleyan Mis- 
sionaries in South Africa, contains the following re- 
markable account of the deliverance of a poor sick 
Hottentot, from the jaws of a lion. 

“About three weeks or a month ago, he (the Hot- 
tentot in question) went out on a hunting excursion, 
accompanied by several other natives. Arriving on 
and extensive plain, where there was an abundance of 
game, they discovered a number of lions also, which 
appeared to be disturbed by their approach. A pro- 
digiously large male immediately separated himself 
from the troop, and began slowly to advance towards 
the party, the majority of whom were young, and alto- 
gether unaccustomed to rencounters of so formidable a 
nature. When droves of timid antelopes, or spring- 
bocks only, came in their way, they made a great 
boast of their courage, but the very appearance of the 
forest's king made them tremble. While the 
animal was yet at a distance, they all dismounted to 
prepare for firing, and, according to the custom on 
such occasions, began tying their horses together, by 
means of the bridles, with the view of keeping the 
latter between them and the lion, as an object to at- 
tract his attention, until they were enabled to take de- 
liberate aim. His movements, however, were at length 
too swift for them. Before the horses were properly 
fastened to each other, the monster made a tremendous 

und or two, and suddenly pounced upon the hind 
parts of one of them, which, in its fright, plunged for- 
ward, and knocked down the poor man in question, 
who was holding the reins in hishand. Hiscomrades 
instantly took to flight, and ran off with all speed ; and 
e, of course, rose as quickly as possible, in order to 
follow them. But, no sooner had he regained his feet, 
then the majestic beast, with a seeming conscious- 
hess of his superior might, stretched forth his paw, 
and striking him just behind the neck, immediately 
brought him to the ground again. He then rolled on 
is back when the lion set his foot upon his breast, 
and laid down upon him. The poor man now became 
almost breathless, partly from fear, but acre 
irom the intolerable pressure of his terrific load. He 
endeavored to move a little to one side, in order, to 
breathe; but, feeling this, the creature seized his arm, 
close to the elbow; and, after once laying hold with 
his teeth, he continued to amuse himself with the 
imb for some time, biting it in sundry different places 
down to the hand, the thick part of which secmed to 
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prey, like a cat sporting with a mouse that is not quite 

ead ; so that there was not a —_— bone fractured, 
as would, in all probability, have been the case had 
the creature been hungry or irritated. Whilst writhing 
in agony, gasping for breath, and expecting every mo- 
ment to be torn limb from limb, the sufferer cried to 
his companions for assistance, but cried in vain. On 
raising his head a little, the beast opened his dreadful 
Jaws to receive it, but providentially the hat, which I 
saw in its rent estate, slipped off, so that the points of 
the teeth only just the surface of the skull. The 
lion now set his foot upon the arm from which the 
blood was freely flowing; his fearful paw was soon 
covered therewith, and he again and again licked 
it clean! The idea verily makes me shudder while I 
write. But this was not the worst; for the animal 
then steadily fixed his flaming eyes upon those of the 
man, smelt on one side, and then on the other of his 
face, and having tasted the blood, ke appeared half in- 
clined to devour his helpless victim. ‘At this critical 
moment,’ said the poor man, ‘I recollected having 
heard that there is a God in the heavens, who is able 
to deliver at the very last extremity; and I began to 
pray that he would save me, and not allow the lion to 
eat my flesh, and drink my blood. While thus en- 
gaged in calling upon God, the beast turned himself 
completely round. On perceiving this, the Hottentot 
made an effort to get from under him; but no sooner 
did the creature observe his movement, than he laid 
terrible hold of his right thigh. This wound was 
dreadfully deep, and evidently occasioned the sufferer 
most excrutiating pain. He again sent up his cry to 
God for help; nor were his prayers in vain. The 
huge animal soon afterwards quietly relinquished his 
prey, though he had not been in the least interrupted. 

aving deliberately risen from his seat, he walked 
meeniey, off, to the distance of thirty or forty paces, 
and then laid down in the grass, asif for the purpose 
of watching the man. The latter, being happily re- 
lieved of his load, ventured to sit up, which circum. 
stance immediately attracted his attention; neverthe- 
less, it did not induce another attack, as the poor fel- 
low naturally expected; but, as if bereft of power, and 
unable to do any thing more, he again rose, took his 
departure and was seen no more. The man seein 
this, took up his gun, and hasted away to his terrifi 
companions, who had given him up fordead. Bei 
ina state of extreme exhaustion, from the loss o 
blood, he was immediately set upon his horse, and 
brought, as soon as was ponstentlt, to the place where 
I found him. Dr. Gaulter, who on hearing of the 
case, hastened to his relief, and has very humanely 
rendered him all necessary attention ever since, in- 
forms me that, on his arrival, the appearance of the 
wounds was truly alarming, and amputation of the 
arm seemed absolutely necessary. T'o this, however, 
the patient was not willing to consent, having a num. 
ber of young children whose subsistence depends upon 
his labor. ‘As the Almighty had delivered me,’ said 
he, ‘from that horrid death, I thought surely he is 
able to save my arm also.’ And, astonishing to relate, 
several of his wounds are already healed, and there is 
now hope of his complete recovery.” 


Cet al 


Turkisu Increpu.ity.--A late traveller in the East, 
endeavouring to display the wonders of British ma- 
chinery, mentioned, among other examples, that of the 
Manchester and Liverpool Rail-road, illustrating its 
se by reference to correspending distances in 

gypt; to which the Turk to whom it was addressed 
simply replied by saying, “That's a lie.” “But,” re- 
plied the narrator, “these gentlemen have seen it.” “I 
do not,” rejoined the Turk, “believe it any the more 





have béen pierced entirely through. All this time the lion 
did not appear to be angry, but he merely caught at his 


for that.” 





























































Written for the Casket. 


SCRIPTURE ANTHOLOGY. 
_ BY N.C. BROOKS, A. ¥. 


No. 1. 
Abraham and Isaac. Genesis xxii. 


Night trembled on her — and furling up 
Her starry banner, to the conqueringsun, _ 
Whose nt of flame rolled up the Eastern hills, 
Resigned the silver sceptre of her ~ 
Leaving his couch, while yet in foldings hung, 

The vale of darkness on the face of earth, 
The patriarch arose, and poured his soul 
In fervent aspiration to hisGod—_ __ 
And prayed for grace to stay his fainting heart 
In its deep trial. 

Strengthened and composed, 
With holy resignation on his brow, 
He left his tent and saddling up his beast, 
Clave, in obedience to the word of God, 
Wood for a holocaust, wherein his son 
Should to the Lord an offering be made— 
And taking servants and the fated youth, 
Sped on ag lng to the distant hills 


Of Mount Moriah. 
Thrice the golden sun 

Had from the glowing theatre of earth 
Rolled up the curtain, bringing on the day— 
And now the patriarch beheld far off 
The place appointed—the then electrie flash 
Of anguish ran like lightning down the wires 
Of strong paternal feeling, and his hand 
Palsied with age and grief smote on his breast 
In nature’s sorrow ; yet the gath’ring shades 
That clouded o’er his venerable brow 
Like shadows chased by sunbeams, fled away, 
And left it cloudless, tranquil, and serene. 

Now toiling up the rugged mount’s ascent, 
Oft resting on his staff his hoary head, 
Ascended Abraham, bearing in his hand 
The knife and sacred fire for sacrifice— 
And by his side, groaning beneath the wood 
Pressed on his victim, moadying, with his hand, 
The tottering footsteps of his feebler sire. 

Led on to slaughter as the unconscious lamb, 
Upon his father’s face he turned his eye 
Of dovelike innocence, and mildly said, 
“Behold the wvod,and fire, my father! Where, 
Is the burnt offering for the Lord our God?” 

‘The hook of tender conficence, the voice, 
Soft as the echoes of an angel’s hymn, 
Wakened in sorrow’s tone the sleeping chords. 
Of yearning nature ; and the gathering tear 
Moistened fis eyelids, as the patriarch gazed 
On his devoted son; yet grace from Heaven, 
Like oil upon the troubled Ocean’s waves, 
Restrained the swelling torrents of his breast, 
And calmly he returned “God will provide 
A victim for an offering, my son.” 


Now on the appointed mount the altar stood 
Waiting its victim. Abraham had prayed 
Until within his bosom every thought 
And feeling upward rose from earth to Heaven, 
Like sublimated incense; and the glow 
Of heavenly composure o’er his face 
Threw the calm glories of the midday sun, 
As in obedier.ce to Jehovah’s word 
He bound with thongs his son for sacrifice. 


There is amid the majesty of mounts, 
Whose towering summits seem to pillar Heaven, 
A sense of solitude—a loneliness,. 
Chill and oppressive to the awe struck soul— 
And deeply Abraham felt it as he stood 
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Upon Moriah’s heights, and saw around 

A thousand hills rearing their azure fronts: 

Above the clouds, flinging back on the plain 

The lengthened shadowsof their giant forms.. 
How awful and how still was all around, 

Hushed was the lip of every echo—voice 

Was not onall the air: No rustling leaf 
Trembled upon its stem; amid the boughs, 
Tongue, pennon, plume was still; the very clouds: 
Poised their bright purple wings and hovered o’er.. 
The painful breathings of the youth, alone 

‘Stole on his ear; and, as around he gazed, 

| No eye was on him,save the eternal eye, 

And the broad gleam of the meridian sun ; 

As on the mountain altar of the Lord, 

Curtained with clouds he stood to pour the blood 
Of innocence—his son’s, his only son’s,. 

In a libation to the most high God. 


The victim pressed the wood. The waxen neck 
And ivory wrists were dented with the chords, 
‘Until the purple blood seemed bursting through 
: The tissue of the pure, transparent skin. 
Glowing in youthtul, like a rose, 

Meek as an uncomplaining lamb he lay— 
Yet as he turned his silent eye to Heaven 
n the beauteous sky and golden sun, 
Glories that now would meet his gaze no more, 
His snowy bosom swelled with stifled sighs; 
And trom his eyelid’s silken fringe, the tears 
Rofted down his damask cheek, like melted pearls. 
Raising the fatal knife, the patriarch stood 
With eye upturned to God, and throwing back 
The golden curls that bathed his victim’s neck, 
Aimed the dread blow, when on his'startled ear 
A voice thrilled loudly “Abraham! forbear ! 
Norstretch thy hand against thy boy to harm.” 
he knife, unconscious, from his palsied srasp 

Fell suddenly ; and from his aged eyes _ 
Gushed the warm tear of overpowering joy, 
As bending o’er his child,.he loosed. his bands 
And pressed his beating. bosom to his own, 
In fervency of gratitude and love. 

Now on the altar of the Lord, a lamb, 
A substituted victim, blazed on high, 
A holocaust in ruddy spires of flame; 
While, on the incense wings of sacrifice 
Wafted, arose the prayer of sire and son, 
A goodly savour to the Lord, their God. 


a aes 
At the battle of Waterloo, the 2d battalion of the 
3d Foot Guards gallantly repulsed the attacks of the 
enemy onthe Chateau Hougoumont, which they Co 
risoned. ‘The shades of night terminated a conilict 
which had, throughout the whole day, with little in- 
terruption, been vigorously carried on. Utterly ex- 
hausted by fasting and’ fatigue, the remnant of the 
brave garrison endeavoured to provide some refresh- 
ment ere they sought repose; and some of the officers 
kindling a fire, plucked a fowl or two, which dis 
membering with their fingers, they broiled or toasted 
in small separate portions over the embers, on the 
pees their swords, &c. One of the party, now 3 
neficial clergyman retains rather a ludicrous reco! 





tection of the part he played on this occasion. Over- 
come with weariness, he dropped into a sound sleep 
while gnawing the leg ofa chicken; and when he 
woke next morning, found it still between his teeth, 
but protruding from his mouth by the drumstick ! 


—_—_j——— 
Revenee.—There are but three ways for a man to 
revenge himself of the censure of the world ;-~-t? 
despise it---to return the like---or to endeavour to live 
so as toavoid it. The first of these is usually preten 
ed--.the last is almost impossible. The universal prac: 
tice is for the second. 
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YORK MINSTER. 


YORK MINSTER, 


Nothing perhaps can exceed the grandeur of 
York Minster, as a specimen of ancient English 
architecture. It is justly esteemed the glory of 
the city in which it stands; and it has become 
more interesting, from the changes and injuries, 
which it has from time to time undergone. To 
enter minutely into the particulars relating to 
its history and architecture, is, with our limited 
space, impossible: but we can furnish a general 
account of the cathedral, and certain dates of 
the different portions of the building as they at 
present exist. These, we trust, will prove ac- 
ceptable to our readers. 

he first church dedicated to St. Peter,in the 
Py oe York, is supposed to have owed its origin 
to Edwin, King of the Northumbrians, who was 
converted to Christianity, A. D. 627; but it was 
scarcely finished when that prince fell in battle. 
His head is said to have been interred in this 
cathedral, and his body in the monastery of 
Whitby. 

The church built by Edwin, was burnt down 
in 741, and being afterwards rebuilt, had the 
same fate in 1069. ‘Thomas, a canon, of Bayeux, 
and the first Norman archbishop, in addition to 
appointing the several dignities in the cathedral, 
repaired the fabric, which was again destroyed 
by a fire that accidentally occurred in 1137, re- 
ducing to ruins the greater part of the mf In 
1171, Archbishop Roger began to rebuild the 
choir, in which the Norman style prevailed ; cir- 
cular arches, single and massive pillars with 
plain capitals, pm an entire freedom from all 
the aid of ornament,” were here conspicuous. 

York Minster was, however, afterwards en- 
tirely renewed ; and by the care and munificence 
of some succeeding archbishops and other bene- 
factors, the stately fabric now standing was 
erected. 


Of the present building, the south part of the 
cross-aisle or transept is of as ancient a date as 


1227, and is supposed to be the oldest portion of 
the Minster: at that time, in the reign of Henry 
the Third, the large heavy pillar had given place 
toa cluster of sleader and elegant columns; a 
quantity of rich foliage adorned the capitals; 

e windows were made high, narrow, and 
pointed; and the light tracery ran round the 
vaultings of the roof. The north transept was 
built in the same character in 1260. The first 
stone of the nave was laid with great state in 
1291, and it was finished with the two western 
towers about the year 1330. The materials for 
building the nave were supplied by Robert de 

avasour and Robert de Boulton, ear! of Boul- 
ton, the former of whom gave the stone, the lat- 
ter the timber. The memory of these noble 

nefactors is preserved by statues at the east 
and west ends of the cathedral. __ 

The choir just alluded to, as built by Arch- 
bishop Roger, not corresponding with the rest, 
was taken down, and a new one begun in 1365, 
and the great centrial tower in 1370. The 
eastern window, which forms the grand termi- 
nation of the choir, was put up in the reign of 
Henry the Fourth. The glazing of this mag 
nificent window, wa; done at the expense of the 
dean and chapter, by John Thornton, of Covent- 
ry, who, 4 the contract then made, was to re- 
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ceive four shillings per week for his work, and 
to finish it within the space of three years. He 
was, also, to have one hundred shillings per an- 
num besides, and ten pounds more at the con- 
clusion, if he continued and finished his work to 
the satisfaction of hisemployers. The sum may 
at first appear small, particularly when the ex- 
treme beauty of the colouring, and the manner 
of execution in this window is considered; but 
it is no longer surprising, when the difference in 
the value of money is taken into account. 

The nobility and gentry of the north of Eng- 
land, were at all times great contributors to this 
magnificent structure; and the experience of 
our own times, is sufficient to prove that, when 
such assistance is actually required, is not de- 
nied in these days. 

The following are the dimensions of York 
Minster. 

Whole length from east to west, - 

Breadth of the east end, - - - 

Breadth of the west end, - - - 

Length of transept from north to south, 

Height of the grand lantern tower, - 

Height of the nave, - - - - 

Height of the east window,- - - 75 

eee a ew ee eS Se 


The interior of the Minster, is in every re- 
spect answerable to the grandeur of its ex- 
terior, and exhibits a striking specimen of the 
progressive styles of architecture which marked 
the reigns of the English monarchs, from Henry 
the Third, to Henry the Sixth or Seventh inclu- 
sive, with the last of whom Gothic architecture 
may be said to have ceased. 

he newest portion of the building, but not 
the least beautiful, is the organ-screen, at the 
entrance of the choir. It is of a florid kind, or- 
namented with fifteen statues of the kings of 
England, and is probably of the time of Henry 
the Seventh. hen the great repairs were re- 
cently made in the Minster, to which we shall 
more particlarly allude, it was at ove time con- 
templated to remove this screen eastward, in 
consequence of its concealing the bases of two 
great pillars, which help to support the lantern 
tower; but the plan was afterwards abandoned, 
as likely to injure the proportions of the choir, 
besides that it would have sacrificed some of the 
statues on the screen. It would be difficult in- 
deed to imagine a view more calculated to fill 
the mind with awe and delight, than that which 
is presented on entering the west end of the 
Minster. The columns, the arches, “the long 
drawn aisle,” the screen, not intercepting the 
noble eastern window, which sheds its rich and 
varied light through the forms of kings and 
prelates, giving that air of mingled gravity and 
eauty so appropriate to the sacred place, 
and assisting to lift the soul tohim who made us, 


5244 feet 
105 
109 
222 
235 
99 


whom the heaven of heavens cannot contain, 


and yet who dwells in the hearts of those whe 
worship him in spirit and in truth. 

This spacious building is well-adapted for 
music, and considering its size, favourable to the 
conveyance of sound; a point to which great at- 
tention seems to have id in .con- 
struction of our Cathedrals. Its importance in 
all churches, for the general | a go of hearing 
properly, and for the due effect of psalmody, 
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scarcely requires to be pointed out. But the ad- 
vantages possessed by York Minster, in this re- 
spect, were never so fully displayed, as at the 
Musical Festivals which have been held there. 

The first of these took place in September, 
1823, when the number present on one of the days 
was, 4860, and of vocal and instrumental per- 
formers, 459. : ; 

This performance of sacred music, which was 
chiefly from the works of Haydn and Handel, is 
said to have been most grand and striking, sur- 
passed by nothing of the kind except the com- 
memoration of Handel in West Minster Abbey, 
in 1784. 

The benevolent object in view was the benefit 
of the York County Hospital, and of the Gen- 
eral Infirmaries of Leeds, Sheffield,and Hull, to 
which between seven and eight thousand pounds 
were divided, as the balance of the receipts. 
Two similar festivals, for the same purpose, 
were subsequently held in the Minster, in 1825 
and 1828. 

In recording in our pages, a short sketch of 
this splendid cathedral, we now come to a mem- 
orable event in its history which, excited most 
painful emotions at the time of its occurrence, 
and must be yet fresh in the recollection of 
many of our readers. Early in the morning of 
the 2d of February, 1829, York Minster was dis- 
covered to be in flames. A boy, one of the 
choristers, happened to be passing through the 
Minster-yard, and accidentally stepping upon a 

iece of ice was thrown on his back. Before 

e could rise, he saw a quantity of smoke issuing 
from several parts of the roof. As soon as the 
doors were opened, the beautifel wood-work of 
the choir was found to bé extensively on fire. It 
soon spread to the roof, which shortly after fell 
in. The pews on each side of the choir were 
completely demolished ; the organ (a modern and 
excellent one) was consumed; the screen, how- 
ever, upon which it rested, sustained very little 
erat & The great eastern window, which is 
styled the “glory of the cathedral,’ and for the 
fate of which intense anxiety was felt by many 
during the conflagration, remained a}most en- 
tire. The fire was not accidental. It was 
traced to be the work of a deranged fanatic, 
who was afterwards tried for the crime at York, 
found to be insane, and sentenced tg imprison- 
ment for life, in New Bethlehem Hospital, Lon- 
don. 

A very becoming and generous spirit soon 
manifested itself in the nobility and gentry of 
the county, znd of other places, for the restora- 
tion of the Minster. A meeting was held in the 
following month, at which Mr. Smirke, the archi- 
tect, furnished a statement of the mischief oc- 
casioned, and an estimate of the probable cost 
for a thorough repair, to be performed after the 
original designs. The dean and chapter con- 
curred im his recommendation, and on a kiberat 
and public subscription being entered upon for 
the yarpone, pledged themselves to the restora- 
tion of the Minster, to its former strength and 
beauty. This has been amply fulfilled. Mr. 
Smirke’s first object was to give security to the 
fabric, and to repair substantially the walls, and 
the shafts of the pillars which had suffered from: 
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new alter-screen, the ornamented capitals of the 
clustered pillars, new mouldings and cornices, 
all according to the original models, fragments 
of which still existed. The roof of the choir was 
constructed of teak, a wood which has been 
known to last firm, in situations where even oak 
has failed. The elaborate stalls and seats, with 
the tabernacle-work over them, were formed 
with the assistance of parts remaining among 
the ruins, and of drawings formerly made. These 
found employment for a considerable number of 
carvers and other workmen in London. It may 
be remarked, that in the progress of these 
works, some instances of former, but partial and 
imperfect, repairs were found, and of course, 
supplied by such as were of more solid execu- 
tron. 

The discoveries under the floor of the choir, 
were very interesting, consisting of a series of 
Norman pillars, the remains of the crypt of ‘a 
church more ancient than any other part of 
the present building. These pillars stand with- 
in the space of those of the choir, and are orna- 
mented in spiral lines: they were found by the 
workmen, while employed in clearing away the 
rabbish from the interior of the organ-screen. 
It may be fairly conjectured, that this was the 
lower portion of the church built by Thomas, the 
Norman archbishop before mentioned, or per- 
haps of that of Archbishop Roger, whose choir 
was removed for a more modern one. 

It is not perhaps generally known, that the 
archbishops of York, had anciently the privilege 
ofa mint. There are coins still extant, one as 
early as the eighth century, struck by arch- 
wr in this right. The last archbishop who 
strack money in this mint, was Dr. Edward 
Lee, the successor of Wolsey. He died in 1544, 

Among the curiosities preserved in the treas- 
ury of York Minster, two articles deserve par- 
ticular attention. One is a very ancient ivory 
horn, granted in the Saxon times, with certain 
lands, by Ulphus, a Prince of Déira. It was 
lost at the period of the reformation, but was re- 
stored to the dean and chapter by Henry Lord 
Fairfax, (into whose father’s hands it bad acci- 
dentally fallen) in 1675. The other 1s a mazer- 
bowl or maple-bowl, edged round with siver, 
gilt, and with silver feet, anciently given by 

rchbishop Scroop, to: the cordwainers com- 
pany of the city- 


———_<ge——— 
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The rock of Gibraltar is, as its name imports, 
an immense mountain of stone, rising abruptly 
from the sea,at the southern extremity of Spain, 
and of the European continent. It is separated 
into two distinct parts, by a lofty ridge, which 
begimning abruptly at the northern extremity, 
rises still higher, until it has: reaetved an eleva- 
tion of 1400 feet, thence siarve'y. | gradually, 
and terminating in mae 4 point, the: southern 
extremity of Europe. e€ eastern section, 
which leoks upon the Mediterranean, is-either 
perfectly perpendicular, or else so steep and 
craggy, as to be altogether inaccessible. The 
western front, though:interspersed with danger- 
ous precipices, offers some gradual slopes, whiclr 
have furnished sitessto:'the town. Qn this side 
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This spot of ground, which has been the cause 
of so much bloodshed and contention, is yet only 
three miles long, and but seven in circumfer- 
ence. It isnot quite insulated, being connected 
with the Andalusian coast, by a narrow sandy 
neck of land, which rises but a few feet above 
the level of the sea. To the west thereis a deep 
bay, which forms the harbour of Gibraltar, an 
unsafe roadsted : the eastern coast is utterly in- 
accessible. This place, until the invasion of 
the Saracens, was known by the name of Calpe. 
Its position im front of the opposite African 
mountain of Abyla, and at the opening of that 
vast sea, of unknown waters, which none ever 
| penetrated, or penetrated to return, awakened 
at an early period, the attention of the ancients, 
who invented a fable, which has connected its 
origin with the achievements of a deified hero of 
Antiquity. As the story goes, Hercules, in hon- 
our of a victory he had obtained over the Girons, 
caused immense stones to be thrown into the 
mouth of the Strait, untila great mountain arose 
on either side; and these were the famous “ Pil- 
lars of Hercules.” 

Gibraltar was for a long time a strong ‘hold of 
the Moors: but subsequently returning into the 
possession of its proper owners, it continued for 
many centuries to form an appendage of the 
Spanish crown, and its fortifications were en- 
larged and strengthened by Charles the Fifth, 
until it was esteemed impregnable. While the 
Austrian and Bourbon competitors were strug- 
gling, in 1704, for the Spanish crown, the weak- 
ened garrison having only 150 men, to work 100 
guns, became the prey of a third party. Admi- 
ral Rooke, having been sent to Barcelona with 
troops, had failed to effect the object. Dread- 
ing the reflections of a disappointed public at 
home, he called together a council, in which it 
was determined to attack Gibraltar. On the 
2ist of July, the fleet arrived in the bay, and 
1800 English and Dutch was landed on the beach. 
The fortress was summoned to surrender, and, 
on receiving a refusal, the batteries were open- 
éed,and the Spaniards were eventually driven 
from their guns, and forced to submit. The 

ssession of this fortress, to recover which Spain 
148 sacrificed tens of thousands of men, and mil- 
ons of money, was purchased by the British, 
with the trifling loss ob sixty killed, and two hun- 
dred and twenty wounded. Several unsuccess- 
fulattempts were made from time to time, es- 
pecially in 1726, and 1760, on the part of the 
Spaniards, to recover their lost possession: but 
all the efforts made to regain this important for- 
ress, become insignificant, when compared to 

& the siege it sustained during the great war, set 
motion by the struggle be American Inde- 
pendence. 

This famous siege, lasted nearly four years. 
The Duke de Crillon commanded the Spaniards 
and their allies. The defence was conducted by 
the brave General Elliott, with equal courage 
and good conduct. The number of rounds of 
‘rtilery from the allied batteries, was somie- 
Imes a thousand a day. The total on both sides, 
‘mounted to half a million. The loss of life was 
ofcourse proportionate. All the known arts of 
taking towns, were exhausted, and new inven- 
ons in the hateful art of destruction, date from 
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the siege of Gibraltar. Among the number 
were ten floating towers of the Allies, which 
mounted 200 guns, and where so contrived as to 
be both ball and bomb proof, and had conse- 
quently nothing to fear from any known art of 
annoyance. But they were not provided against 
possible inventions. In this emergency, the ex- 
pedient was tried by the British, of heacing shot 
in furnaces, and discharging them red hot at 
these moving fortresses, which were able to ap- 
proach the walis, and place themselves in the 
most assailable possitions. The expedient suc- 
ceeded; the shot penetrated and fired the wood, 
and at midnight, those floating castles, which, in 
the morning, had been the terror of the besieg- 
ed, furnished huge funeral piles for the destruc- 
tion of the besiegers. The situation of the 
brave, but unfortunate Spaniards, shut up in 
these sea-girt towers, is enough to make the 
heart bleed. Assailed by balls of fire from the 
fortress, by flames from within, surrounded by 
an adverse element, and their escape cut off by 
the British Flotilla, all that remained to them in 
their extremity, was a choice of deaths. From 
that period, to the present, Gibraltar has con- 
tinued in the possession of the English. 

The rock of ¢ Gibraltar would be considered a 
very singular production of nature, if it had not 
St. Michael’s Cave: and if it possesseu no other 
claim to attention, this alone would render it re- 
markable. This cave, like other similar ones 
to be seen at the rock, is ey Oe to be produc- 
ed by the undermining, an ailing away of the 
loose earth and stones below. In process of 
time, the dripping of the moisture and its petri- 
faction cover the vault with stalactities, some of 
which depend lower and lower, until they reach 
the corresponding mass of petrifaction (com- 
monly called stalagmite,) which the dripping 
water has produced immediately below: these 
uniting, form a Poiect column, while the space 
between two of them, assumes the figure of an 
arch. The entrance to St. Michael's Cave is 
very small, and, being overgrown with bushes 
and brambles, might easy escape the search of 
astranger. On entering, however, it at once 
expands into a vast hall, from which tgp vs one 
branch out to other halls, deeper and deeper 
into the bowels of the earth. The floor, like the 
vault above; is very irregular, and the stalac- 
tites of the roof above, are much blackened 
by smoke from the torches of visiters. Upon 
penetrating a short distance, the cave assumes 
a beautiful aud hi hly interesting appearance. 
The little light which streams in atthe entrance, 
is yet sufficient to define with clearness, the out- 
line of caverns, columns, and arches, which in- 
tervene: and so closely has nature seemed in 
this instance to have imitated art, that in ear- 
lier times, the whele might have passed for the 
work and residence of a set 

The extreme singularity of the place, has giv- 
en rise to many superstitious stories, not only 
among the ancients, but also among the vulgar of 
our own day. As it has been penetrated by the 
hardy and enterprising, to a great distance, (on 
one occasion by an American, who descended 
by ropes toa depth of 500 feet,) a wild story is 
current, that the cave communicates, by a sub- 
marine passage, with Africa. The sailors who 
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have visited the rock, and seen the monkeys, 
which are found in no other pert of Europe, and 
are only seen here ocsasionally and at intervals, 
say that they pass at pleasure, by means of the 
cave, to their native land: the truth, however, 
seemed to be, that they usually live among the 
inaccessible precipices of the eastern side of the 
rock, where there is a scanty store of monkey- 
grass for their subsistance: but when an east 
wind sets in, itdrives them from their caves and 
crannies, and they take refuge among the west- 
ern rocks, where they may be seen from below, 
hopping from bust to bush, boxing each other’s 
ears, and cutting the most extraordinary antics. 
If disturbed, they scamper off with great rapid- 
ity, the young ones jumping upon the backs, and 
putting their arms round the necks of the old. 
As they are very harmless, strict orders have 
been issued from the garrison, for their special 
protection. 

While | was at the rock, twodrunken soldiers, 
one day, undertook to violate these orders. The 
result was a most melancholy one. As they 
were rambling about the declivity, below the 


signal-tower, they happened to come upon the 
traces of a party of monkeys, and at once gave: 


chase. The monkeys, cut off from their upward 
retreat, ran downwards; the soldiers followed, 
and the monkeys ran the faster. In this way 
they approached the perpendicular precipice 
which rises from the Alameda; one of the sol- 
diers was able to check his course, and just 
saved himself; the formost and most impetuous, 
unable to stop himself, sys over the fearful 
steep, and fell a mangled and lifeless corpse 
upon the terrace below. The next morning, the 
slow and measured tread of many feet beneath 
my window, the mournful sound of the muffled 
drums, and the shrill and piercing plaint of the 
fife, told me that they were bearing the dead sol- 
dier to his tomb. 
———_»—— —_—. 


THE REWARD OF JUSTICE. 


_ Quisera, king of Persia, was one of the most 
just and virtuous monarchs that ever governed 


a nation; and that over-ruling Providence, 
which constantly defends such characters from 
the arts and designs of their enemies, signally 
rewarded, on one occasion, the sacrifice of 
his own wishes to his high sense of personal 
injustice. 

Quisera was desirous of erecting a magnifi- 
cent palace in one of the most pleasant parts of 
his dominions ; and as the spot which he had 
selected was occupied by a number of small 
cottages, he offered a considerable sum of money 
for permission to remove them. His proposals 
were gratefully accepted by all the inhabitants, 
except one old woman, who refused to listen to 
any conditions whatever. “ This hut,” said she, 
“was my cradle, and it shall be my tomb.”— 
When the king was informed of her obstinacy, 
instead of giving way to passion, he ver Guolly 
said, “* The cottage is certainly her’s, and I can- 
not deprive her of it by force, without being 
guilty of injustice. However, [{ will build my 
fee, and her hut shall remain where it is.” 

e architect represented to him that this mean 
dwelling would stand completely in the court- 
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yard. “So much the better,” replied Quisera, 
‘the good woman will be in no want of light.” 
His courtiers incessantly repeated, that his 
majesty was too considerate ; that there was not 
any respect due to a foolish old peasant, who had 
the audacity to oppose her sovereign’s will.— 
But he answered, that it was the oy of every 
sovereign to be just. “It may be said,” observ- 
ed he, “ that this poor creature is foolish ; but it 
shall never be said that Quisera was unjust. 

The palace was finished in the first style of 
magnificence, and ornamented in such a costly 
manner that it was reckoned one of the wonders 
of the East. No traveller ever visited Persia 
without procuring a sight of it; no ambassador 
ever arrived from a foreign court, who was not 
struck with admiration at its amazing beauty. 
One of these, who was celebrated for his taste 
and judgment, could not refrain, one day, from 
addressing the king to the following purport: 
“Your palace, sire, certainly corresponds with 
the greatness and sublimity of your mind; but I 
am astonished to see that a mean ‘hut should be 
suffered to stand in the midst of such unrivalled 
magnifficence.” The king then informed him 
of the reason of its remaining in that situation; 
but the ambassador replied, that the old woman 
not only deserved to lose her habitation, but her 
life, for daring to oppose her sovereign’s plea- 
sure. ‘ Pardon me,” said Quisera, “if I differ 
from you in opinion, and if I persist in thinking 
that, in the present instance, you have lost sight 
ofatbat Wisdovll for which you are justly famed. 
This little cottage is, in my estimation, the most 
precious ornament of my palace, since it proves 
that Iam just, though possessing absolute pow- 
er; while on the contrary, the magnificence of 
this structure, and allits expensive decorations, 
are only the display of riches, which blind For- 
tune either gives or withdraws at her caprice. 
I remember that, when yet achild, asi was 
going one day to my sports, I saw a mischievous 
boy throw a stone at a dog, which was quietly 
lying asleep on the ground, and break his leg; 
then, as if delighted at the exploit he had achiev- 
ed, he went away jumping with joy. It so hap- 

ened, that, at the very instant, a gentleman on 
Lorieheoks passed by. The giddy youth, who 
was running along, came so near the horse's 
hoof, that he gave him a kick, which fractured 
his leg. The lad felldown crying most piteously. 
Thétraveller, instead of going to his assitance, 

ursued his way; but, immediately after, the 

orse, putting his foot into a deep hole, fell on 
his chest, and "broke his knees; and the rider, 
who was thrown on the earth, dislocated his 
shoulder. This circumstance,” added the king, 
“has been a lesson to me, by which I have en- 
deavored to regulate my conduct through life; 
for,asit appears perfectly just that evil should 
befall those who intend evil to others, 1 careful- 
ly abstain from doing wrong. Besides, Nature 
has implanted this universal law in the human 
heart—‘ Do not unto others that which you 
would not have them to do untoyou.’” 

The ambassador, by his respectful silence, 
showed that his reason was convinced by the 
arguments of this truly just monarch ; and, on 
returning to his master’s court, he applaud- 





ed his justice even more than his magnificence. 
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This rigid adherence to strict equity, how- 
ever, though it insured the Spupiess of Quisera’s 
subjects, aad was the object of their respect and 
admiration, was considered in a very different 
light by his ministers. As it obliged them to 
give an exact account of all their proceedings, 
they regarded it as an intolerable oppression; 
and thought themselves much aggrieved, because 
they were denyed the privilege of promoting a 
relation, or pretecting a rich man, who offered a 
largesum of money fortheir patronage. __ 

It happened that Jeroluf, the prime minister’s 
brother, having committed a capital crime, was 
imprisoned until the execution of his sentence. 
There remained not the smallest hope of his 
being pardoned ; fer the king insisted that the 
award pronounced by the laws should be ir- 
pide The minister, whe was much at- 
tached to his brother, went and threw himself at 
his sovereign’s feet, to implore his mercy. But 
Quisera made himthis reply: ‘I would readi- 
ly pardon him, had 1 condemned him ; but he is 
condemned by the Jaws, which were made for 
the public good. I am only sears ea and 
itis my duty to see them executed.” The min- 
ister used every argument he could devise to 
induce the king to grant his petition, but in 
vain: that just monarch was inflexible, and re- 
fused to listen to his prayer. He, th 

uitted his severeign’s presence with his he 
fll of rancor, resolving to form a conspiracy, 
and assassinate his master. For some minutes, 
he walked to and fro, considering how he should 
be able to effect his dreadful purpose. At length, 
he recollected a whose name was Dara- 
muc, who, from a low situation, had been raised 
by his means toa high military station, but who 
was still discontented, because he could not 
pre his vicious inclinations with impunity. 
owards this man he directed his thoughts, and 
determined to make him the instrument of his 
engence. He accordingly went to him, and 
engaged him te meet him privately, the same 
rening, in the palace court, behind the old 
voman'’s cot, where, he said, he wished to 
peak to him on an affair of the utmost impor- 
ance, 
The minister knew that his brother, at a time 
vhen he commanded the armies of Quisera’s 
leceased father, had artfully losta decisive bat- 
¢, for which the enemy had rewarded him with 
} considerable sum; and that he, whom he in- 
ended toinvolve in the conspiracy, had assisted 
eroluf in betraying the king’s army. Quisera, 
owever; was entirely ignorant of this treache- 
}; and all the heads of accusation against 
eroluf were ef recent date. But the artful 
luster avaiked himself of his knowledge of the 
st,to try whether Daramuc, in endeavorin 

' Fs his own life, might not also preserve his 
other’s, 

ln the evening, Daramuc did not fail to repair 
the court of the palace, where the minister, 
inking himself unheard by every human ear, 
poke as follows: “My friend, our masters’s 
porous justice is much too dangerous for our- 
ves and our friends. I only wish you to recall 

| nind the last war in which we were engag- 
—“You then,” said Daramuc, “ obtained 







































THE BAG OF GOLD. 


calle 
of the state, had known the bitterness of pov- 
erty, and had even begged her bread; kneeling 
day after day, like a statue, at the gate of the 
cathedral—her rosary in her left hand and her 
right held out for charity—her long black veil 
concealing a face that had once adorned a court, 
and had received the homage of as many sonnets 
as Petrarch has written on Laura. 
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brother, who was appointed commander of the 
whole force.”—‘‘I did not mention this,” re- 
joined the minister, “‘,to remind you of an obliga- 
tion, but merely to bring forward a circum- 
stance that will be no less fatal to you than to 
my imprisoned brother, unless we have the cour- 
age toavert the blow. Know, then, that Quis- 
era has decreed your death, and that, to-morrow, 
you will be confined. The menarch against 
whom our late king took up arms, has sent my 
brother’s letters to Quisera, by which the whole 
treason is exposed, and the names of all who 
were concerned with him: yours, of course, is 
among the number.” Daramuc, who knew the 
account of this treachery to be true, exclaimed 
—* Well, then, [ will plunge my dagger in his 
heart before he can pronounce my sentence.— 
He has long been hateful to me!’”’ The minister, 
finding his design likely to be accomplished, re- 
plied—*“ I will be of your party ; for 1 am de- 
termined to save Jeroluf, or perish in the at- 
tempt.’ 

The old woman, who had overheard the whole 
conversation, now crept out very softly from her 
little hut, and, going up to the officers who guard- 
ed the royal apartment, demanded an audience, 
saying, she had discovered a conspiracy, and 
must speak to the king in person. When led 


‘Most great and just monarch! send your 
rds instantly to secure two villains, who are 
ehind my cottage—lose no time—and whilst 
they are gone, | will relate all I have overheard.” 
The guards were immediately dispatched ; the 
king was informed of the whole conspiracy ; and 
ten other conspirators were arrested,and sepa- 
rately examined by the judges, who sentenced 
them all to the ignominious death they so justly 
merited. 
Quisera, seeing that to a single act of justice, 
which had been blamed by every one, he owed 
the preservation of his life, felt, with the greater 
force, the justice of the — and became 
me mope confirmed in his resolution of being just 
imself. 


He his hea his presence, she thus addressed him: 
a 


—_—— SO 
THE BAG OF GOLD. 
The following well-told story, by the pest Ro- 
gers, will be read with interest even by those 
who have seen it before. We should deem it 
susceptible of a fine effect from the stage. 
“There lived, in the fourteenth century, near 
Bologna, a widow lady of the Lampertini family, 
Madonna Lucrezia, who, in a revolution 


from a distant relation had come to her re 

and she was now the mistress of a small inn at 
the foot of the Appennines, where she enter- 
tained as well as she could, and where those only 


“ But fortune had at last relented; a sr 
er; 
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passed that way; though the — of the White 
Cross, the Cross of tho Hoxpitul ers, was no lon- 
ger to be seen over the door—a sign which she 

ad taken, if we may believe the tradition there, 
in honour of a maternal uncle, a grand-master 
of that order, whose achievements in Palestine 
she would sometimes relate. A mountain stream 
ran through the garden; and at no great dis- 
tance, where the road turned on its way to Bo- 
logna, stood a little chapel, in which a lamp was 
always burning before a picture of the Virgin— 
a picture of great antiquity, the work of some 
Greek artist. : 

“Here she was dwelling, respected by all who 
knew her, when an event took place which 
threw her into the deepest affliction. It was at 
noon-day,in September, that three foot travellers 
arrived, and, seating themselves on a bench 
under her vine-trells, were supplied with a fla- 

on of Aleatico by a lovely girl, her only child, 

e image of her former self. The eldest spoke 
like a Venetian, and his beard was short and 
pointed after the fashion of Venice. In his de- 
meanor he affected Po courtesy, but his look 
inspired little confidence; for when he smiled, 
which he did continually, it was with his lips 
only, not with his eyes; and they were always 
turned from yours. His companions were bluff 
and frank in their manner, and on their tongues 
were many a soldier’s oath. In their hats they 
wore a medal, such as in that age was often 
distributed in war; and they were evidentl 
subalterns in one of those free bands whic 
were always ready to serve in any quarrel, ifa 
service it could be called, where a battle was 
little more than a mockery; and the slain, as on 
an epera-stage, were up and fighting to-mor- 
row. Overcome with the heat, they threw aside 
their cloaks; and, with their gloves tucked un- 
der their belts, continued for some time in 
earnest conversation. 

“*At length they rose to go; and the Venetian 
thus addressed their hostess :—‘ Excellent lady, 
may we leave under your roof, for a day or two, 
this bag of gold?’ : 

***You may, she replied gaily. ‘ But remem- 
ber, we fasten only with a latch. Bars and bolts 
we have none in our village; and, if we had, 
where would be your security?’ 

“ © In your word, lady.’ 

“ ¢But what if I died to-night? where would it 
be then?’ said she, laughingly. ‘The money 
would go to the church; for none could claim it.’ 

“¢Perhaps you will favour us with an ac- 
knowledgment.’ ‘ 

 ¢Tf you will write it.’ 

** An acknowledgment was written accord- 
ingly, and she signed it before Master Bartolo, 
the villiage physician, who had just called by 
chance to learn the news of the day; the gold to 
be délivered when applied for, but to be deliv- 
ered (these were the words) not to one, nor to 
two but to the three; words wisely introduced 
by those to whom it img os Syrtihes what 
they knew of each other. The gold they had just 
released from a miser’schest in Perugia; and 

they were now on a scent that promised more. 

‘- They and their shadows were no sooner de- 
parted, than the Venetian returned, saying, 
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others have done; and she placed it on a table 
before him. But in that moment she was called 
away to receive a cavalier, who had just dis- 
mounted from his horse; and, when she came 
back, it was gone. The temptation had proved 
irresistible; and the man and the money had yan- 
ished together. 
_ “** Wretched woman that I am!’ she cried, as 
in an agony of grief she fell on her daughter’s 
neck ;* what will become of us? Are we again 
to be cast out into the wide world? Unhapp 
child, would that thou hadst never been born! 
And all =r long she lamented; but her tears 
availed her little. The others were not slow in 
car to claim their due, and there were no 
tidings of the thief; he had fled far away with his 
plunder. A process against her was instantly be- 
gun in Bologna; and what defence could she 
make—how release herself from the obligation 
of the bond? Wilfully or in Soeare she had 
arted with it to one, when she should have kept 
it for all; and inevitable ruin awaited her! 

““*Go, Gianetta,’ said she toher daughter 
‘take this veil which your mother has worn a 
wept under so often,. and implore the counsellor 
Calderino to plead for us on the day of trial. 
He is generous, and will listen to the unfortunate. 
But, if he will not, go from door to door; Monal- 
di cannot refuse us. Make haste, my child; but 
remember the chapel as you pass by it. Nothing 
baer without a prayer.’ 

“Alas! she went, but in vain. These were 
refained oo them; those demanded more 
than they had to give; and all bade them de- 
spair. hat was to bedone? No advocate, 
and the cause to come on to-morrow ! 

“Now, Gianetta hada lover; and he wasa 
student of the law—a young man of great pro- 
mise, Lorenzo Martelli. He had studied bog 
and diligently, under that learned lawyer, Gio- 
vanni Andreas; who, though little of stature, was 
great in renown, and by his contemporaries was 
called the arch-doctor, the rabbi of doctors, the 
light of the world. Under him he had studied, 
sitting on the same bench with Petrarch; and 
also under his daughter, Novella, who would 
often lecture to the scholars when her father 
was otherwise engaged placing herself behind a 
small curtain, lest her beauty should divert their 
thoughts ; a precaution, in this instance at least, 
unnecessary, Lorenzo having lost his heart to 
another. 

‘To him she flies in her necessity ; but of what 
assistance can he be? He has just taken his 
place atthe bar, but he has never spoken; and 
how stand up alone, unpractised and unprepa 
as he is, against au array that would 
most experienced? s 

“*Werel as mighty as I am weak,’ said he, 
‘my fears for you would make me as nothing: 
But I will be there, Gianetta; and may the 
Friend of the friendless give me _—— in that 
hour! Even now my heart fails me; but, come 
what will, while I have a loaf to share, you and 
your mother shall never want. I will beg through 
the world for you.’ 

“ The day arrives, and the court assembles. 
The claim is stated, and the evidence given. 

And now the defence is called for—but none is 
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DELUGE—DEATH. 






pause and a consultation of some minutes, the 
judges are proceeding to give judgment, silence 
having been proclaimed in the court, when Lo- 
renzo rises, and thus addressed them : 

“* Reverend signors—Young as I am, may I 
venture tospeak before you? I would speak in 
behalf ofone who has none else to help her; and 
I will not keep you long. Much has been said; 
much on the sacred nature of the obligation—and 
we acknowledge it in its full force. Let it be 
fulfilled, and to the last letter. It is what we so- 
licit, what we require. But to whom is the bag of 

ld to be delivered? What says the bond? 

“ot to one—not to two—but to the three. Let the 
three stand forth and claim it.’ 

“From that day, (for who can doubt the issue ?) 
none were sought, none oy but the subtle, 
the eloquent renzo. ealth followed fame; 
nor need i say how soonhe sat at his marriage- 
feast, or who sat beside him.” 


a 


The following lines, full of the life and soul of pee- 
try, appeared originally in the Cincinnati Journal.— 
The New York Evangelist states that they are the 
production of a poor young man, who, with a compan- 
ion, not long since, set out from the Oneida Institute 
of New York, to join Dr. Beecher'’s Theological Se- 
minary at Cincinnati. Being short of money they 
hired themselves to work on a craft from the head of 
the Alleghany river to their place of destination, on 
arriving at which they tound themselves richer, by 
twenty dollars each, then when they started from 
home. The author is, however, rich in talent and 


genius, 
DELUGE, 


Thrice fifty years the teacher toil’d; 

Around his head Time twined a wreath of snowy 
whiteness, : 

And the deep hollows in his cheek—where Age 
Had laid its fingers, told of labors for the good of men; 
The Earth was not yet old: but in deeds of darkness 
it had grown to quick maturity. ‘The dyin of Eden 
Saw the Sun of Totecnentes descend and set 
Among its lonely and forsaken bowers. 
The holy patriarchs were in their graves of peace : 
The message came, and sainted Enoch too, 
Was gone to take his seat among the bless‘d on high. 
All, all were gone! Their dying words forgotten; 
Their memories swathed in winding sheets, 
And laid away to moulder and to rot. 
No bleeding goat lay on the altar now; : 
No guilty one would come and pray to be forgiven: 
No tear of gushing penitence now glisten’d in the eye; 
But Crime would come and dance with death, 
And Guilt would take its fellow’s hand : 
And sit and feast at sin’s carnival. The maiden 
Threw away her native loveliness, and stood 
Array’d in paint and daub of harlotry; 
The mother’s hand had torn the mother’s heart away, 
And left it in the house of nameless crime! 
O! deeds of guilt were practised then 
That crime itself would blush to look upon. 


1 said the patriarchs were dead. Yet there was one 
Who toil’d and pray’d, and wept and groan’d, _ 
To bring the wanderers back. Alas! ’t was vain; 
His tears fell on the ground unheeded; : 
His age was mock’d: and oft precocious guilt 
Seem’d loth to let him pass in safety by. : 
O earth! a fearful time had come in thy dark history; 
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Upon thy giant brow it yet recorded stands; 
Thy mountains, hills, and e’en the ocean’s voice, 
Shall tell the tale of woe— 

Till thy great maker’s hand shall blot them out. 


The sun went down upon the isles that deck 

The sea: and, as it sunk away the preacher stood 

Upon thy mountain’s top, and told again his tale of 
mercy 

He _ the time had come when pardon ne’er would 

ea 

A le with plaintive voice. He heard the angel 

Of destruction coming in his car of death; 

He told them merge? voice would cease to plead, 

That pity’s fount of tears was dry. 

But no one listen’d—no one heard— 

And no one answered—save now and then a cry of 
scorn. 

Or frenzied shout came rolling on the evening air. 

The man of God now turned his footsteps to his home 

Of peace. He trod the road that lay to where 

The ark was built, and entered in. His hand 

Now closed the door, and all was still 

As where the grave worm riots on the wreck of beauty. 


At midnight in the tents of sin, 
A strange unearthly cry of terror came. 
The voice of mirth was hush’d—the dancers 
In the hall stood still—the bridegroom’s song 
Of gladness ceas’d, with all its beauteous minstrelsy; 
The moon had hid her face asit she wept, 
And each lone star that treads its pathway 
In the skies, now veil’d its face, as it afraid 
To look. Again the sound came on the palsied ear— 
Ask ye what it meant? It was the voice 
Of vengeance cuming in its iren chariot 
To tread the winepress of the world. 
A night like this the world had never seen— 
The winds that make their beds among 
The pillar’d clouds of heaven—now waked 
Their giant energies, and came as laborers 
In th’ harvest field of ruin--and thunder 
Rais’d his maddening voice amid the storm; 
And lightning lit his baleful vot bse show the way 
Of death—and earthquake, that had slumber’d 
In his gloomy cave, awoke and did his work. 
O earth! thy watery grave is made and God 
Has wove thy winding-sheet of waters: 
The stars have put their weeds of mourning on, 
And come to lay thee in thy sepulchre! 


The morning dawn’d at last--- 
The sun arose to meet his bride;---He look’d 
Not with asmile of holy gladness that used 
To dawn upon his golden forehead; 
No! his brow was dark and stormy, 
And the light came darting on the air, 
As flash the flames of hell upon the midnight 
Of the pit! 

Alone! 


Upon the flood the ark in mye rode, 
An angel’s hand was on the helm-- 

The inmates of its chambers sung and pray‘d ; 
For Gop had come; and in their hearts 

Had kindled up a little heaven. 


(alpen 


Deata.—The whole plot of the world being contri- 
ved by infinite wisdom and goodness, we cannot but 
surmise that the most sad representations are a show, 
but the delight real to such as are not wicked and im. 
pious; and that what the ignorant call “evil” in this 
universe is but as shadowy strokes in a fair picture, or 
the mourntul notes in music, by which the beauty of 
the one is more lively and express, and_the melody of 





the other more pleasing and melting.—Moorg. 
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Second Verse. 


Would you picture our meeting, our mutual fond greeting, 4 
When we whisper our vows ‘neath the moon's silver beam; P 
The world’s richest treasure, compar’d to such pleasure, 
Is but an illusion, a phantom, a gleam! i 
Her fair form caressing, her balmy lips pressing, [ 
I yield me a captive in Love's silken chain ; 

I’ve a kind heaven o’er me, and rapture before me, 


For Mary has promis’d that she’ll be my ain, 
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WIT AND SENTIMENT. 
= 

Heavy Timperep Lanps.—“Is the land heavy tim- 
bered?” inquired a person of a Vermonter, who was of 
fering a tract of land for sale. “I vum,” replied the 
vender, “it is a most mighty piece of land, and so hea- 
vily timbered that a humming bird cannot fly through 
it? As I was passing upon the road along side of it 
t’other evening, I heard a loud cracking and crashing 
among the trees, I looked to see what it was, and I’m 
ya it it were not the moon trying to get up through 
the branches, but it was so tarnation thick she could 
not do it; sodown she went again; and I had to come 
home in the dark.” 











ADVANTAGE OF CONFINEMENT.—An Italian con. 
versing with some friends on the subject of the great 
injury Rome had recently sustained from an inunda- 
tion of the Tiber, declared that they ought all to pray 
for the river to be seriously indisposed in the future. 
Being asked for his cn 2g replied, “because he does 
nothing but mischief when not confined to his bed.” 

Voltaire defined a Physician as an unfortunate gen- 
tleman who is every day requested to perform a mi- 
racle to reconcile health with intemperance or surfeit- 
ing, but as will be seen by the anecdote subjoined, the 
Gisciples of AEsculapius have other duties occasional- 


7 

Dr. M. being sent for by a maker of universal speci- 
fics, grand salutariums, &c. up Broadway, expressed 
his surprise at being called in on an occasion apparent- 
ly trifling. “ Not so trifling neither,” replied the quack; 
“ for, to tell the truth, I have, by a mistake, taken 
some of my own pills.” 





_ Compounpine with Conscrence.—An Arab, hav- 
ing lost his camel, swore that if it was ever found, he 
would sell it for a single dirhem. The camel was 
found, but the owner was very unwilling to fulfil his 
rash oath. At length he adopted the fo ving expe- 
diant; pane his cat he entered the market proclaiming, 
“Who will buy a camel for a dirhem, and a cat for a 
hundred dirhems? but take notice, that one animal 
will not be sold without the other. 

A Connecticut Jonathan, in taking a walk with his 
dearest, came to a toll bridge, when he, as_honestl 
as he was wont to be, said, after paying his toll. ( whic 
was one cent, ) “‘ Come, Suke, you must pay your own 
“~ jist as like as not I shant have you arter 
all.’ 


Soverzienty.—A recent European traveller speaks 
of the little principality of Monaco, in Sardinia, as not 
being larger than a Kentucky farm. This reminds us 
of an anecdote told of George Selwin, an English am- 
bassador to one of the minor German courts. Having 
given offence to the Prince, he was ordered to quit his 
territories in twenty-four hours. “Tell your master,” 
was his reply to the messenger, “I shall look back to 
his dominions in half an hour.” 

“Jack ATALL Trapes.”"—A man, in a Maryland 
paper, advertises and returns his sincere thanks to the 
public for the liberal encouragement he has received 
in the wheelwright and butchering business. He 
likewise takes the liberty to inform them, that he has 

rovided himself with a hearse and materials for ma- 

ing coffins, and that he will be at all times ready to at- 
tend to any calls in the shoemaking and blaeksmithing 
business, and that he is willing to fll up his time in 
fiddling at pig shoes. 








WIT AND SENTIMENT. 


Lazarettos.—A few centuries ago when leprosy 
was one of the iadiar Bnet there were more 
than 20,000 lazarettos in Europe alone. The follow. 
ing were the interdictions pronounced by the Priest, 
from the ritual, on any one becoming an inmate of one 
of these receptacles of 5 

“I forbid thee to go abroad without thy leper’s dress, 

“T forbid thee to go abroad with naked feet. 

“T forbid thee to pass through any narrow street. 

“1 forbid thee to speak to any ene except against the 


wind. 

“) forbid thee to enter any church, any mill, any 
fair, any market, any assembly of men whatever. 

“} forbid thee to drink or wash thy hands, either in 
a well or a river. 

“I forbid thee to handle any merchandise before thon 
hast bought it. 

. forbid thee to touch children, or to give them any 

thing.” 

The Priest ther gave them his foot to kiss, in token 
of cbedience. 


Pat outwitted by Patrick—Yesterday two speci- 
mens “of the finest pisantry upon earth,” one named 
Pat Daly, and the other Patrick Fagan, appeared at 
the Mayor’s Court, Pat in the witness box, and Patrick 
in the dock, the latter charged by the former with ha- 
ving robbed him of eight sovereigns. From the evr 
dence of Pat, it appeared that he and Patrick were 
“sworn friends” before the matter happened, and hay 
ing come on Tuesday last, to Liverpool together, they 
were anxious to bed and board in the same house, and 
accordingly, on that day they went on the discovery of 
suitable lodgings. In the course of their peregrination, 
Patrick said to Pat, “sure, man, ye’d better be after hi- 
ding the eight sovereigns, as we don’t know the compa- 
ny we may getinto.” “Faith, you’re a broth of a boy for 
thinking of the main thing,” replied Pat, “but I’ve no 
needle to sew them up in the back of my waistcoat.” 
“But I have,” rejoined the other, and kindly undertook, 
the task, which, the complainant said, he tolerated him 
to do, and was much obliged for the favor. After per 
forming the kind office for his friend, Patrick was 
suddenly missing, having wheeled round a corner. Pat 
was at first afraid that his countryman would be lost 
in the wilds of Liverpool, and, in consequence, was in 
a great perturbation for his fate, until at length, he fan- 
cied that the sovereigns in the back of his waistcoat 
felt light, and he was induced to overhaul the stitches, 
when, to his consternation, he discovered that his faith 
less frend had “rung the changes,” and deposited eight 
shillings, instead of eight sovereigns in the waistcoat; 
he accordingly ran to the police and informed them of 
the treachery, and Patrick was apprehended on Satur- 
day, and accommodated with lodgings in Bridewell. 
The case was proved, and Patrick committed. 


Smuceiine.—A countryman was stopped by a rev- 
enue officer, who took from him two casks of spirit 
and carrying the same to the next town (a distance 0 
fifteen miles) was desired by the countryman to stop 
and leave it at the first public house ; the officer replied, 
“No, I have seized it, and it must go to the excise 0 
fice.’ “Not so, master,” said the countryman; “ 
have a little bit of paper here, which, if you'll take 
the trouble of reading, will convince you I am Sal 
The officer, reading his bit of paper, exclaimed, “ Why, 
you rascal, this is a permit; why did you not show # 
me sooner ?” “ Because,” said he, “if I had, you 
would not have carried the liquor so far for me.” 


_A little man observed, that he had two negative ay 
lifications—whioh were, that he never lay bong in 
or Wanted a great coat. 
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WIT AND SENTIMENT. 









AKentuckian’)s account ofa Panther Fight. 
By James H. Hacxert. 


1 never was down-hearted but once in my life, and 
that was on seeing the death of a faithful friend, who 


lost his life in trying to save mine. The fact is, I was | h 


one day making tracks homeward, after a long tramp 
through one of our foresis—my rifle carelessly resting 
on my shoulder—when my tavorite dog, Sport, who 
was trotting quietly ahead of me, suddenly stopped 
stock still, gazed into a big oak tree, bristled up his 
back, and fetched a loud growl. I looked up and sa 
upon a quivering limb, a half-grown panther, crouch 
down close, and in the very act of springing upon him. 
With a motion quicker than chain-lighting I levelled 
my rifle, blazed away, and shot him clean through and 
through the heart. The varmint, with teeth all set 
and claws spread, pitched sprawling headloremost to 
the ground, as dead as Julyus Cesar! That was all 
fair enough; but mark! afore I had hardly dropped my 
rifle, I found myself thrown down flat on my profile 
by the old she panther, who that minute sprung frem 
an opposite tree and lit upon my shoulders, heavier 
than all creation; I feel the print of her devilish teeth 
and nails there now! My dog grew mighty loving— 
he jumped a-top and seized her by the neck ; so we all 
rolled and clawed, and a pretty considerable tight 
scratch we had of it. 1 began to think my right arm 
was about chawed up; when the varmint, finding the 
dog’s teeth rayther hurt her feelings, let me go alto- 
gether, and clenched him. “eeing at once that the dog 
was undermost, and there wus no two ways about a 
chance of a choke-off or let-up about her, I just out 
jack-knife, and with one slash, preg I didn’t cut the 
panther’s throat deep enough for her to breathe the 
test of her life without nostrils! I did feel mighty sav- 
agerous, and big as she was, I laid hold of her hide by 
the back with an alligator grip, and slung her against 
the nearest tree har enouge to make every bone in 
her flash fire. “There,” says I, “ you infernal varmint, 
root and branch, you are what I call used up!” 

But I turned around to look for my dog, and—and 
tears gushed smack into my eyes, as I see the poor 
affectionate cretur~all of a gore of blood—half raised 
on his fore legs, and trying to drag his mangled body 
towards me; down he dropped—I run up to him, whis- 
tled aloud, and gave him a friendly shake of the paws 
—(for I loved my dog !)—but he was too far nes he 
om had strength enough to wag his tail feebly—fixed 

is closing eyes upon me wishfully~then gave a gasp 
of two, and-—all was over! 


cee 


Oniain or THe Discovery oF Prnru.---Balboa, the fa- 
mous Spanish adventurer, in one of his expeditions, 
Met with a young cazique, who expressed his astonish- 
ment at the high value which was set upon the gold, 
which the Spaniards were weighing and distributing. 
“Why do you quarrel,” said he, “ about such a trifle ? 

you are so passionately fond of gold as to abandon 
your own country, and to disturb the tranquillity of dis- 
lant nations, for its sake, I will conduct you to a re- 
fon where the metal, which seems to be the chief object 

your admiration and desire, is so common, that the 
heanest utenails are formed of it” ‘Transported with 
ihe intelligence, Balboa eagerly inquired where this 
happy country lay, and how they might arrive at it.-.- 

e cazique informed them, that at the distance of six 
us, Or six days’ journey to the south, they would dis. 

over another ocean, near which this wealthy kingdom 
as situated; but if they intended to attack it, they 
lust assemble forces Se superior in number and 
frength to those which now attended them. ‘This was 
ie first information which the Spaniards received con- 
‘ming the great southern continent, known after- 
ards by the name of Peru. 
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The Scotch Doctor and the Jackalls. 


Docror S——~ was on board a Company’s ship ly- 
ing at or near Diamond Harbour; and being short ot 
amusement, and feeling the bump of destructiveness 
more strongly developed than usual on the surtace of 
is pericranium, he took up his gun, and went on 
shore to lay wait for the Jackalls. In his walk along 
the beach he encountered the carcase of a dead buffalo 
—and, thinking himself sure of sport, lay down behind 
some bushes, and waited tillthe moon rose. Jackalls 
poured down from the woods by dozens, and began to 





Ws | pick the buffalo’s bones. The Doctor cocked his per- 
ed 


cussion—and thought to himself, “'The de’il my co- 
veys !—boot I ha’ thee noo !—here goes for wha’s the 
best mon, a Scot or a Jackall!” No sooner said than 
done,—the Doctor blazed away right and left, and 
through the cloud of his own smoke, dashed down the 
beach to bag his game! Alas! not a Jackall’s brush 
was singed !—and, to the Doctor’s consternation, in- 
stead of running away, the animals stood looking at 
him with much coolness; and though frightened by 
the report at first, they now began to collect round 
kim, in great numbers, as if unwilling to be choused of 
their booty. Dr. S— thought they might relish a 
bonny Scotsman more than a carrion buffalo, and fum- 
bled for hisammunition. But, unlike a wise general, 
he had left his powder-flask under the bushes; and the 
se bony forms of the Jackalls were now stealing 
own towards him from that quarter. “ The de’il!— 
the de’il!—but my retreat is cut off!” wailed the 
Doctor; “and the varmintslook asif they would na 
mind a bit o’ Christian flesh !” 
Strange and almost unparalleled as the incident may 
appear—and I had it from the Doctor himself—the 
hungry Jackalls, when a cloud passed over the moon, 
began to compass him around, and yelping and grin- 
ning with their long fangs, forced the Doctor to back 
as they advanced. i 
Dr. S——— brandished his firelock and shouted, 
“Hoot awa’! Hoot awa’!” with all his vigour; but 
the cunning animals seemed aware of his being out of 
powder, and as the buffalo lay at the edge of the water, 
they fairly drove him into the river up to his chin; 
shrieking, “ Hoot awa’ !—hoot! awa ’—the de’il damn 
your mither’s sons !”—and being unwilling to lose his 
powder-horn, and yet afraid to attack such a host of 
“hoongry beasts,” he waited shivering in the limpid 
element for many hours, till the gray of morning in- 
duced his conquerors to retire. 
Nothing annoys the Doctor so much as the question: 
“ Which is the best mon, Doctor, a Scot or a Jackall?” 
[believe it was S——’s first and last sporting excursion. 
He lett off shoting on the wie paca of a cele- 
brated tiger-shot, who having killed nine, and narrow- 
ly escaped being torn in pieces by the tenth, relinquish. 
ed the sport for ever: and, when jeered for his timidi- 
ty, he coldly replied, “ ‘Tiger-hunting is a delightful 
recreation while you hunt the tiger, but not quite so 
agreeable when the tiger takes it into his head to hunt 
you.”—-London Sport. Mag. 


Resicnation.—Mr ——, a covetous man, lost his 
only son an event which overwhelmed him with sor- 
row. The minister came to comfort him, and in the 
course of conversation remarked, that such chastise- 
ments of Providence were mercies in disguise—that, 
although in the death of his son, he had suffered a se- 
vere and irreparable misfortune, yet undoubtedly his 
own reflections had already suggested to him some 
sources of consolation. “ Yes,” exclaimed the weep- 
ing father, “ James was a monstrous eater.” 

A schoolmaster being asked what “fortification’ 
meant, replied that two twenty-fications made one for- 








tification ! 
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THE GROVES OF BLARNEY. 
‘ AS SUNG BY MR. POWER. : 
The Groves of Blarney, they are so charming, 
Down by the purling of sweet silent brooks— 
*Tis there’s the ape} spontaneous growing, 
Planted by nature all in the rocky nooks, 
*Tis there’s the poesy call’d the sweet Carnation— 
The blushing Pink, and the Rose so fair, 
Likewise the Lily and the Daffy-dilly, 
All sweet flowers oar most fragrant air. 
h hone! Uch hone! &c. 


‘Tis Lady Jeffery that owns this station, 

Like Alexander or like Helen fair, 

There’s never a commander in all the nation, 

For emulation can with her compare; 

There’s castles round her where no nine capers 

Woulddare for to enter into her place of strength, 

Until Oliver Cromwell, (bad luck to that old thief,) he 
did her so pummel, 

Thathe made a great breach right through into her 
battlements. 


There’s gravel-walks there for meditation, 

And contemplation, all in sweet solitude— 

*Tis there’s the lovyer may meet the Plovyer, 

Or the gentle Dove, by way of interlude: 

And in case any young lady be so engaging, 

Just to fetch a walk those shady bowers around, 
Oh! ’tis there's her courtier mght transport her, 
into some dark cavern all down in under pround. 


’ ‘Tis there’s the cave where no day-light enters— 

Where Cats and Badgers are forever bred, 

Almost by nature, which makes it complature, 

Nor a coach and six nor a downy bed. 

*Tis there’s the lake well stored with fishes, 

The comely Eels in the vardant mud that stray, 

There’s them Trout and them Salmon, playing toge- 
ther at black-gammon. ; 

But if you try to catch hold of them dont they all int 
majuntly swim away. 


*Tis there’s the Kitchen with many a flitch in, 

And the maids a stitchin before the door: 

There’s bread and biscay, likewise the whiskey, 

Which would make you friskey, if hese was there, 

*Tis there’s good Katy Whaley’s daughter Nelly, 

A washing praters fornent the door. 

Auld Roger Daly and Miss Biddy Kelly, 

All blood relations of that entirely great, noble, end 
renewned family my Lord Donnogmore. 


There’s statury gracing that noble plaee in, 

All heathen goddesses so fair, 

Bold Neptune, Plutarch, and sweet Nicodemus, 
All alive and naked out in the cold frosty air— 
And now to finish this brief narration, 

Which my poor genus could ne’er divine, 

Oh was I a Homer, or even Nebuchadnezzar, 
In every feature I'd make it for to shine. 


From the London New Monthly Magazine. 


LOVE’S ALAS! 
“ The course of true love never did mn smooth.’” 


Th’ unluckiest lover sure am I 
hat ever penned a sonnet, 

Or eulogized a lady’s eye, 
Or tied a lady’s bonnet. 

And what is worse, my case is one 
That hath no parallel 

In Cupid’s calender. ‘There’s none 
E’er loved so ill—so well! 

Perhaps you'll think Louise is crusty 
Or else too young—or I 

A bachelor, grown old and fusty, 
Less fit to wed than die. 











HUMOUROUS POETRY. 


Or perhaps; you'll think my goodness slily 
ome one else caresses ; 
Or that papa has treated drily 

Me and my addresses. 


Yet no: Iam but twenty-one ; 
The nymph not quite so aged ; 

Moreover, I’m an only son, 
And she quite disengaged. 


And for papa and ma, I’m sure 
They’ll never rant and rave, 

Because I know they’re both secure, 
And quiet in the grave. 


Neither is’t absence mars my lot ; 
Nor illness, which is worse ; 
Nor yet that Wedlock’s antidote, 

clept an empty purse. 


Then what, you'll ask,—what can it be, 
I’ the name of love and wonder, 

That keeps my sweet Louise and me 
So wrongfully asunder ? 


This—this the cause of all my woes== 
Woes that no tears can quench! 
» She not a word of English knows, 
And I not one of French. 





THE LOVES OF THE PLANTS: 
The gay Daffodil once, an amorous blade, 
Stole out of hisbed in the dark, 
And waking hisman Ragged Robin, he strayed, 
To breathe forth his vows to a Violet maid 
That dwelt in a neighbouring park. 


A spiteful old Nettle aunt frown’d on their love, 
But Dajfy who laughed at her power, 
A Shepherd’s Purse slipped in the nurse’s Foz-glove, 
Then up Jacob’s Ladder, he flew to his dove, 
Andinto the young Virgin's bower. 
The a Blush Rose, and she seemed all dis. 
may’d, 
Attired in her new white Lady’s Smock ; 
She called Mignionette but the sly little jade 
That instant was hearing a sweet serenade 
From the lips of a tall Hollyhock. 


The Pheasant’s Eye, always a mischievous wight, 
For prying out something not good, 
Avow'd that lie peep’d through the key-hole that 


night, 
Where clearly he saw, by a glow-worm’s light, 

Their Two faces under a Ho 
Old dowager Peony, deaf as a door, 

Who wish’d to know more of the fact 
Invited Dame Mustard and Miss Hellebore, 
With Miss Periwinkle, and many friends more, 

One ev’ning to tea and to tracts, 


The Buttercups rang’d; defamation ran high, 
While every tongue joined the debate : 
Miss Sensitive said,’twixt a groan and a sigh, 
“Tho’ she felt much concern’d, yet she thought he 
dear Vi 
Had grown rather love-sick of late.” 
Thus the tale spread about through the busy parterré 
Miss Columbine turned up her nose; 
And the prude Lady Lavender said with 4 stare, 
That her friend, Mary Goold, had been heard to ¢ l 


clare 
“The creature had toy’d with the Rose.” ; 
EachSage look’d severe, and each Cock’s coms) look 


ay, 

When Daffy, to make their minds easy, 
Miss Violet married, one morming in May, 
And as sure as you live, before next Lady-day, 

She brought hima Michaelmas Daisy. 
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With earthly pomp and vanity : To flee away and be at rest! C. W. E- 
25 














